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Announcing for 1934 


THE THIRD ANNUAL 


SEMINAR IN THE CARIBBEAN 


to be held in CUBA in March 
THE NINTH ANNUAL 


SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


to be held in July 


“*! know of no method of travel comparable in in- WRITE US 


terest, pleasure, and enduring value with that of 


the Seminars which Mr. Hubert C. Herring has , FO R ALL 


been conducting for some years in Mexico and 
the Caribbean under the auspices of The Commit- D E TA | ie S 
tee on Cultural Relations with Latin America’ — 

Ernest Gruening, Editor of The Nation 


THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 


(a non-profit educational organization incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 


112 EAST 19th ST John Dewey, Honorary Chairman 
q Stuart Chase, Chairman 
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@ WE SAY COMPARE 


What you pay for your room is only part of your cost of living in a hotel. 
Compare room rates, but don’t stop there. Compare food prices, the costs of 
supplementary services, of “extras.”” Compare what you get...in total... 
as well as what you pay. 

Statler guests are able to compare. Our service policies, our operating 
policies, give travelers a definite, measurable unit of value...as near a 


trade-marked package as the hotel world affords. Statler guests know how 
All olher rooms proportionate 


to add. Our pricing policies, consistently followed over the years, add up B : of each room . plainly pe 


to the lowest-cost living afforded by any good hotel. 
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Christmas Gibing Chat Counts 


WE DO OUR PART oes : - 
| HELP FILL THEM 


The League for Industrial Democracy is a powerful 
Make Your educational force against Fascism. Membership in the 


: : : L. I. D. fo f friends i 1 Christ 
Christmas Gift to Girls gift pecaiescaae ES ee ahaa pagers 


through First: | Members receive pamphlets-of-the-month resulting 

from research on social change. 
THE NATIONAL BOARD OF THE Second: Members are offered lectures and discussion groups. 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSN. Third: Members are enlisted in a struggle against Fascism, 


for a new and free social order where production is 
for use and not for profit; a struggle that is carried 
on daily by the L. I. D. in colleges, in the ranks of 
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Girls without jobs, girls with low paying jobs 


- in factories, in offices and even the girl the unemployed, in cooperation in labor and other 
who ought to be in school . . . girls in every organized groups. 

lk in life will benefit fro our gift through “ ’ 
PRR Se ere ee a . Active Membership $3.00 


the work of the National Y. W. C. A. 
Minimum Membership $1.00 


(Make your check to A. A. Murtland, Treasurer, 
National Board Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


New York, N. Y.) 112 East 19th Street, New York City 


MEMBERSHIP NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


for a Boy or Young Man TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIES 


in the New York City VA MaGA. Families, men, women, youth, even children, are forced out of their home 
surroundings, making a vast army moving about the country. The 
COUNTS for unprecedented need for care of these destitute transient people has 
4 Pe resulted in demands for the services of the National Association of 

Better Health Educational Op POreCucles Travelers Aid Societies greater than in any other time in its history. 

Recreation Vocational Counsel 

Friendships Improved Leisure Each State in the Union is developing a state-wide plan for transients as 
Social Events Help on Complex Problems part of the Federal Relief program. Because of its many years of experi- 
ence in this field, the National Association is being requested to furnish 
365 Days of the Year advisory and consultative service to local communities and State Relief 


Makes an Excellent Christmas Gift Administrations in the development of these plans. 


For further information The work is supported wholly by private funds 


Phones MOhawk 4-6s60.onsurite... |) WON’T YOU HELP WITH A CHRISTMAS CHECK? 
Y. M. C. A., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City’ | 25 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC 


makes a distinctive Christmas gift. It will carry the season’s 
greetings once a month throughout the year 1934. And we will | enclose $2.00 for which please send Survey Graphic to: 
send this special December number free with a card announc- 


ing the gift. 
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should be mailed to us five weeks in advance. When payment is by check receipt will be sent only upon request. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Concord, 
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THERE are many fine things in life that we take almost 
for granted. Health, water, sunlight, green fields, loyal 
friends, a home to live in... . Not until some mischance 
deprives us of these priceless possessions do we learn 
to esteem them at their true value. 

It is in much the same manner that most people re- 
gard the telephone. Millions of men and women have 
never known what it is to be without one. Each day, 
each week, each year, they use it freely, casually, as 
a matter of course. 


The telephone has won an important place for 
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itself in life and living because of service rendered. To 
keep friend in constant touch with friend, to help 
manage a household smoothly and efficiently, to give — 
larger scope and opportunity to business of every kind, 
to protect loved ones in time of unexpected danger 
... this is the task of the telephone. 

It stands ever ready to serve you— to carry your — 
voice and your words to any one of millions of other — 
telephones in this country or in foreign lands. You 
are in touch with everything and everybody when you — 


have a telephone. 
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THE GIST OF IT 


OR some an introductory course in economics, for others a bewilder- 

ing postgraduate session to the studies of a lifetime, the school of hard 

times has brought to all of us during the past four years a new kind 
of grownup education. In this special issue of Survey Graphic a dozen 
Americans tell what they have gathered from as many subjects in its 
confusing curriculum and point out old and new questions for which 
they still can find no answer at the back of the book. This is one of a 
series of special issues of Survey Graphic planned and deftly edited by 
Mary Ross, associate editor. Notable among them have been Age of 
the Auto, summarizing the report of the President’s Committee on 
Social Trends (January 1933), Science Looks at People (April 1931), 
The Cost of Health (January 1930) and Woman’s Place (December 
1926). 


“AM a sort of unreliable Republican of Ohio ancestry,” writes 
WALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY (page 387) who once wrote edi- 
torials for Collier’s, spent a dozen years in business, and now is assistant 
professor of politics at Princeton and lectures “‘rather freely (in several 
senses)” on politics. 


fy ER; professor at the Columbia Law School and co-author with 
| = G, C. Means of The Modern Corporation and Private Property 
| (Macmillan), A. A. BERLE, JR. (p. 592) is most in the public eye as a 
member of the “brain trust,” special counsel to the RFC, special envoy 
| of the AAA to Cuba, and otherwise one of the most active and able 
advisers to the New Deal. 


Bye EAS the New Deal itself took on the chapter of Sruarr 
Cuase’s last book (Maemillan) and astonishingly fulfilled its 
| prognostications, Mr. Chase’s present article (p. 595) is drawn from a 
chapter in a forthcoming book, An Economy of Abundance, to be 


published next spring. Mr. Chase is the author of many books on 
economic subjects and a member of the Labor Bureau, New York City. 


RS numerous interests and accomplishments of HENRY Pratt Fair- 

CHILD (p. 600) emerge through the facts that he is, among other 
things, president of the Population Association of America, professor 
of sociology at New York University and author of Profits or Prosperity 
(Harpers) and other books and articles on sociological, economic and 
eugenic topics. 


Gee SPRINGER (p. 604) was brought up on a Kansas 

ranch, held newspaper posts in western cities, was secretary of the 
Social Service Exchange of New York, managing editor of Better Times, 
and since 1930 has been associate editor of Survey Associates in charge 
of its articles and departments on social practice and in particular on 
unemployment relief. 


eae many years a newspaper correspondent and writer, WILLIAM 

Harp (p. 608) has had unusual opportunities to see international 
relationships at work and at play through his role as an international 
broadcaster from the Naval Arms Conference, London, 1930; League 
Assembly, Geneva, 1931; Disarmament Conference, Geneva, 1932; 
and the London Monetary and Economic Conference, 1933. 


Ke he himself tells in his account of a family’s actual experience of 

hard times, B. GoRDON Byron (p. 677) is an advertising man who 
has embarked on many extemporaneous occupations during the past 
three years and at present is keeping records for an emergency work 
relief bureau. 


AX director of the People’s Institute and the Cooper Union Forum in 
New York City, Evererr DEAN Martin is close to the discussion 
and questions of eager-minded people of all ages. Page 676. 


Pees BRYSON (p. 679) is director of the California Association 

for Adult Education, at present on leave of absence to serve as a 
forum leader in the department of Adult Education of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Public Schools. 


FOs many years assistant medical director of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, Dr. Gzorce K. Pratt (p. 622) is a teacher, 
lecturer and practising psychiatrist. 


EON WHIPPLE needs no introduction as an associate editor of 
Survey Graphic and presiding genius over its department of Letters 
and Life. On most days of the week, however, he is to be found at New 
York University, where problems of social consent (p. 626) engage his 
attention as professor of journalism. 


“N the dear dead days,” writes Davip CusHMAN CoyLe, “I was an 

expert on Wind Bracing of Tall Buildings and on the Analytical 
Theory of Masonry Domes, which qualifies me to comment on the 
economic system [629] and the ways of bankers respectively. I have 
already been asked why engineers should meddle with economics, and 
the answer is that if all engineering structures invariably fell down then 
even the ignorant might feel called upon to meddle with engineering.” 
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GOVERNMENT 


BY WALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY 


task of overhauling Stuart Chase while evading the 

Technocrats, one wonders whether our present politics 
permit government at all, and, if so, what goal we wish it to 
score. 

By the method of contradictions, those who feel that we 
lack government, push toward dictatorship, some form of ab- 
solute state. Others take the same path by wishing or mental 
inertia. Dictatorship is as impossible in our politics as is 
laissez-faire economics in our industry. Both are attempts to 
solve problems in dynamics, in the relations between moving 
and changing bodies of persons and interests, by simply 
omitting friction. That method has been tried; may be tried 
again, but it never yet cured a hot-box. The power-governed 
countries of Europe seem determined to keep on illustrating 
this. Say what you will of democracy, in the last twenty 
years autocracy has shown itself considerably more destitute 
of the one essential thing, political sense. France may be the 
exception that proves the rule. Our own local autocracies 
whether political or economic are much too dumb, selfish 
and bankrupt to form a national absolutism. No one is going 
to dictate a receivership nor receive a dictatorship for the 
United States. 

And for us certain “controls” do exist. No matter what 
peak of power the President may reach meanwhile, he faces 
the election of 1936. 
As public opinion 
forms in our country 
with the sweep and 
mass of an ocean tide, 
it can hardly be con- 
trolled by politics but 
is much more likely 
to be affected by 
events. If this were 
not so, Mr. Hoover 
would still be in of- 
fice. The White 
House has a great ad- 
vertising outlet in the 
unexampled _ subser- 
vience of the com- 
mercial press and 
movies. One must 


F wx: title raises two questions nowadays. In the stern 


Minds on the March 


Men's minds have been on the march since a Black Friday 
burst over the Stock Exchange four years ago. Whither that 
journey will have carried them only the future can tell. But 
now, as fogs of anger, fear and panic clear behind us, we can 
look back at some turns in the heavy road over which we have 
come and begin to take bearings of the paths before us. That 
outlook is the concern of this special issue of Survey Graphic. 
In the first article Professor Whittlesey discusses what in 1933 
» has come to be the fulcrum of our interest: the aims of na- 
tional government. In a letter to the editor he observed, bor- 
rowing from college terminology, that many a decisive goal 
has been made.in the dusk on a slippery football field. 


note, however, that the legendary “‘power of the press” (a 
sort of inky phrenology) has seldom been lower and that we 
are all fairly well hardened against advertising. If the movies 
have any effect on politics, it is probably to distract the 
morons from voting. We are well aware of and impatiently 
opposed to force or fraud in elections of importance. Sena- 
torships may still be humorously auctioned off but not 
power. Mark Hanna did his work forty years ago. Govern- 
mental authority cannot Mexicanize 1936. That challenge 
to power and place is real. 

Remote, aloft in their central control station of our law, the 
justices of the Supreme Court, at least five of them, will some 
day build a bridge of words to bring the changes of this time 
within the elastic frontiers of our quaint Constitution. Our 
social progress depends, inter alia, upon securing this requi- 
site series of exercises in juristic theology (as we say, Supreme 
Court opinions). These may signify endorsement or correc- 
tion of government acts or rather that new appointments 
have been made to this highest bench. Whether based on the 
old foundations, or modified from without by changes of per- 
sonnel, or altered from within by judicial consciousness of 
new conditions, whether we like it or not, judicial review still 
remains in effect. It might conceivably remain still. 

Within these shifting bounds we find with all the enthu- 
siasm of surprise that there is government in our United 
States. As the cruise 
ads say, government 
is going places and 
doing things. We 
have struck back to 
the meaning of the 
word. After twelve 
years of negation and 
drift, government 
again consists in 
steering, in laying a 
course for the ship of 
state and holding it 
thereto. Those who 
have missed the boat 
don’t like it. Neither 
do those who have 
profited by its being 
harbor-bound. But 
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today government exists and is in action— 
the greatest single gain ever scored in our 
politics. 

What we had had for years together 
was not government but a continuous ac- 
tivity of professional electioneering, a skilfully tangled mass 
(or mess) of intricate relations between political power 
(rather apt to be inert) and economic gain fiercely promoted. 
We were not dissatisfied to have government merely umpire 
rather sham battles between interests and sections tempora- 
rily contending in what we were taught was a land of free and 
full opportunity for all: We were deaf to that bitter Spanish 
proverb, ‘“The more there is of the more, the less there is of 
the less.’ We refused to see that much of this strife actually 
was to the death, that the opportunity was less real than the 
struggle. That day is over. We know now that if national 
sovereignty is to exist at all, government must not only de- 
cide issues but also make issues, must strike out on that main 
line of policy which fulfils the country’s life. 

These are big handsome words and no doubt seem vague 
enough. What is meant is that today, following the line 
taken by however dumb a popular instinct, call it mere re- 
sentment of hard times if you like, we look to the President to 
lead and act, to fix policy, to choose between interests, to 
balance contending forces. The President’s doing so zs gov- 
ernment in the very strongest meaning that word can bear. 
Our ancestral revolutionary pioneer slogan of anti-gov- 
ernment is obsolete, perhaps extinct, certainly dormant. 
The continuous battle-royal of persons, factions, sections and 
interests which has raged almost unchecked since our Civil 
War, has for the time somewhat piped down. Whether we 
can keep it or not we have government. But the whole 
political structure hitherto skilfully devised to win elections, 
reward victors at elections, and enlist combatants for coming 
elections, still cumbers the ground on which that govern- 
ment must build our nation’s future. The elections cumber 
the calendar. 

In the dynamic sense we have government (F. D. Roose- 

_velt & Co.); in the institutional sense this structure is nine 
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. . After twelve years of negation and 
drift, government again consists in steering, in laying a 
course, for the ship of state and of holding her thereto.” 


doing things. . 
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Le tenths moribund, an _ unsorted 
incumbrance of bone and fossil. 
We look to the headlines to see, 
most of us usually to approve, 
what the President is doing. In the 
facts of legal detail his field of ac- 
tion extends over forty-eight once- 
in-theory-sovereign states. For the 
working purposes of government 
as acts of power, we need perhaps 
about eight states, or rather sec- 
tions in the geographical sense. 
Within our historically-politically 
framed states, ferment over three 
thousand specimens of that oddly. 
diseased political organism: the 
county. Perhaps a total of about 
three hundred counties might be 
found useful if it were possible to 
lay these out in accordance with 
sound principles. 

Our failure to organize newly 
grown urban areas into practica- 
ble municipalities has been no- 
torious these fifty years past. 
Imperative need 
for change has been 
fudged off by rig- 
ging special bodies 
for specific small 
functions on lines 
similar (aside from political craftiness) to those on which 
Mr. Rube Goldberg builds his crazy cartoon inventions. The 
same fatuous stupidity characterizes both. The architect 
profits in both cases. Goldberg’s devices are funny but Cook 
County (Chicago) Illinois with some four hundred and fif- 
teen local governing bodies each able to tax and borrow, is 
not funny. Most parts of this netted region are subject to at 
least seven separate and quite independent “governments” 
and in one, North Village, it is possible to pay thirty-seven 
different tax assessments though doing so has not been en- 
tirely stylish in recent years. The Chicago area is peculiar 
only in that the facts of its politics are better known. To call 
this art of applied lunacy “government” is an abuse of 
words. 


Keystone 
“As the cruise ads say, government is going places and 


REAT BRITAIN and in fact nearly all Europe was like 
this a century ago but we are a progressive and prac- 

tical people. So the tangled hay-wire of areas, authorities, 
administration and tax levies is further confused by “‘com- 
mitments and involvements,” by gerrymandering and any 
other sort of chiseling that can serve electioneering—con- 
tracting politics. Reform blazes up, dies down, and chaos 
endures. It is the jungle that is permanent, a jungle of acci- 
dental, historical, partisan arrangements within which 
favors are dealt out to persons, interests and sections for the 
profit of professional political cliques. The personnel em- 
ployed is not apt to be of high quality; their point of view is 
almost necessarily shortsighted; and their spirit frequently 
one of greed. Crisis and reform, scandal and zeal, may force 
in improving changes but these are often encysted and held 
harmless as are foreign substances within an oyster (another 
low form of life). When times are good, when there is a social 
surplus that can be handed out, this “system” (another 
misused word!) is perhaps not too intolerable. American 
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optimism hopes for a new Tammany, that the county 
racket will die out, that figs are just going to bud and ripen 
on thistles. Today there is not much of a social surplus on 
hand for distribution but “‘the system”? is still entrenched in 
constitutions, statutes, ordinances, payrolls and contracts. 
Nevertheless the towering presidential dominance we 
have indicated was built, over night almost, and on the base 
of all this antiquated debris of unscrupulous particularism. 
The professional political technique of working by complica- 
tion seeks, for selfish ends, to influence votes. In George 
Washington’s indignant phrase, “Influence is not govern- 
ment,” yet today we have government and that raised to the 
nth degree by a dramatic and energetic assertion of the 
power inherent in the greatest office on earth. Please note 
that Mr. F. D. Roosevelt was qualified for that office by the 
simple American method of convincing enough of the pro- 
fessionals, and long enough before the convention met, that 
he could be hopefully nominated. The tireless Mr. Farley, 
that Einstein of our political universe, had done his far-flung 
research, gathered the relevant data, and announced his 
irrefutable conclusions, as early as mid-July 1931. The 
nomination, election and inauguration followed obediently 
the order set forth in his thesis. He seems to have been 
equally scholarly as to repeal. The bum’s rush the electorate 
has given the 18th Amendment is a vote of confidence in the 
President. Before such a showing of the voters’ will all these 
politicos hide like field mice beneath the shadow of a hawk. 
Another such testimonial was the strong public approval, 
shown by parades, letters to 
newspapers and the like, of our 
economic revolution of March- 
July 1933. Power over business 
affairs, which had fallen from 


The President's fan-mail runs to 4000 pieces a day. “Incom- 
ing approval rises to flood heights after an important radio 
address. Nothing like this receipt of letters and telegrams 
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the limp incompetent hands of panic, was taken by the exec- 
utive and the people are for it. To carry out the legislation of 
those months will require much cooperation by local gov- 
ernments whose prestige has hardly ever been lower. But it 
must be noted that many a dingy political machine is 
‘**honeycombed with honesty” and that there is inspiration in 
partnership with national power. Federal leadership in mat- 
ters vital to the locality brings out the best in our political 
man. Though the legend of political party responsibility is 
badly faded among us, still party structure can be used to 
broadcast support of the President and to short-circuit for- 
mation of public opinion against him. No doubt it is likelier 
that the collapsed and headless Republican Party will play 
*possum and wriggle in obscurity while waiting for 1920 to 
come again. 
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NE measure of public opinion is mail. Mr. Roosevelt 

got more than two thousand messages a day during the 

1932 campaign and this total has since been doubled. In- 

coming approval rises to flood heights after an important 

radio address. Nothing like the present receipt of letters and 

telegrams at the White House has ever been known in peace 

time. This reiterated voice of the folks back home is a solid 
foundation for power. 

Americans are natural-born monarchists as we have long 
shown in business, drama and sport. One would like to pro- 
long this curve of change into a prophetic recasting of 
obsolete institutions: to picture the Presidential election 
becoming as empty a formality 
as was Congressional approval 
of the recovery measures; to 
imagine our courts of law and 
lawyers (Continued on page 640) 
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THE LAW AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


BY A. A. BERLE, JR. 


must now be recognized not as a movement, but as a 

revolution. No student of history need be surprised at 
this. It has been inevitable since the Russian Revolution of 
1917, It is of the essence of revolutions anywhere in the 
world that they tend to engender enhanced desires every- 
where else in the world, the movements differing in ob- 
jective and quality with the national characteristics of the 
country. After the American Revolution of 1776, all 
Europe tried its hand at republicanism in one form or 
another within the next forty years. Naturally, therefore, 
after Russia tried its great experiment in Marxianism in 
1917, claiming a superior standard in social justice, it was 
to be expected that states the world over should try their 
hand at reorganizing economics to meet that claim. 

Revolution necessarily contemplates the breaking of 
shackles of outworn law, and dissatisfaction with the slow 
development of legal modes and methods. This is what is 
happening in the United States. A word is justified as to the 
reason why so wholesale a change in our legal approach 
should suddenly become necessary. 

Law advances by several processes, frequently obscure 
to the layman. The obvious method is legislation—the 
changing of statute law to conform to new ideas. The 
slower, frequently sounder and more permanent method, is 
that of the development of judicial decision. Another is 
that of courts of ‘‘equity,’’ which in theory (though not now 
in fact) can modify the harshnesses of the law. Still another 
method is that of the “‘judicial fiction’””— a process by which 
courts change the rules of the game without seeming to do 
so, by insisting on assuming a state of facts which does not 
exist. All of these methods combined, however, will not sat- 
isfy a popular demand for change in the system unless the 
legal administration is in the hands of men who are at once 
wise, courageous and foresighted. This is exactly what 
America did not have. 

So far as the courts were concerned, the period just closing 
probably reflects judicial processes almost at the extreme 
point of sterility. Anyone who reads the bold decisions of 
British equity judges two hundred years ago, and their 
resolute determination to mold the law so that the result 
achieved would appear just to the parties and the public, is 
struck with the fact that English judges were perfectly will- 
ing to take the technical rules of a law into their own hands, 
assuming that their principal mandate was to do justice. 

In America this is not the fact; the timorous adherence of 
courts to precedent, and their willingness to allow a process 


iE reorganization of economic life in the United States 


Better a bond issue than bullets, said the Washington State 
Supreme Court last June, holding an act for unemployment re- 
lief constitutional under the power to suppress insurrection, 
only as a last resort, if 
even then, can the Constitution be destroyed to serve humani- 
tarian ends.’ Here a lawyer who helped formulate the pro- 
gram of the New Deal discusses new questions that hard times 
put to legislatures and courts and their meaning for the future 
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though the minority declared ‘. . . 


of equity—which by its very hypothesis was supposed to re 
lieve against the rigor of the law—to fall into the same 
strait-jacket as the common-law courts, combined to und 
mine the faith of the American public in courts, except as a 
mechanism to get questions settled somehow and end the 
controversy. In other words, courts became methods for 
keeping the peace—substitutes for shooting it out—but not, 
to any sweeping extent, avenues by which new concepts 
could attain legal recognition. Coupled with a trial proce- 
dure which was at once technical and expensive, enlightened 
lawyers and business men generally began to think of the 
courts as the world’s worst way to settle anything; and they 
have been cobbling up methods of their own which have no 
legal significance but which tend to make business more 
nearly safe. Hence the great development of the machinery 
of arbitration; the habit of business men of settling their 
disputes out of court, frequently without reference to tech- 
nical justice, on the basis of the relative strength of the two 
sides. 


: 
ie this constriction of the law in general, the Bar added 
its share. Our finest law schools were engaged in manu- 
facturing junior partners of great law factories in New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, whose principal business was to 
further the interests of their clients, without regard to the 
aggregate social effect. There was a time in America when 
a lawyer not merely served his client, but endeavored in his 
legal opinions and the policy of his office to foster both the 
individual morality of his clients and the social morality of 
his clients’ businesses. In the halcyon days of the Vanderbilts 
and the Goulds, success at the Bar became identified not 
with guiding clients soundly and honorably through a 
changing world, but with procuring for them whatever im-. 
mediate advantage could be got by any process, including 
that of bribery and corruption. The process was refined 
and made more kid-gloved during the ensuing two: genera- 
tions; but it is still the basis on which many, if not most, 
successful lawyers in the great commercial centers have 
made their careers. 

The Bar still remains the principal source of intellectual 
jobbing and contracting; it is full of honorable members 
who make their service as available to the community as to 
business interests; but the legal services of Boston, New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles have been regarded, not without 
justice, as an obstacle to progress and not as an assistance. 
As Lillian D. Wald once said to me, ‘‘There are too few 
human lawyers.” In business matters, and matters generally, 
they have been unfortunately even more grasping 
than their clients. | 

Progress by legislation, however, has had a 
different history. We have not the tradition of 
orderly political opposition, whereby the party 
in power proceeds with a program and the 
party out of power likewise, so that at all times 
political life moves forward according to a more 
or less complete program which has been thor-_ 
oughly discussed. Excluding the Socialist Party, 
the first injection by a major party of an eco- 
nomic program of any far-reaching significance 
in recent American public life was Mr. Roose- 
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velt’s, in the campaign of 1932; and the Republican opposi- 
tion which he then defeated has as yet given no indication 
of arriving at a program on its own account. Accordingly, 
progress through legislation has largely been the result of 
the demands of specific groups—the western agricultural 
group, the progressive segment in the Middle-west, the cotton 
and coal men in the South, and the like, each of whom were 
trying to remedy a specific grievance. Our legislative prog- 
ress has come in waves; and the waves have largely been the 
aftermath of our great depressions. 

Today, we face the situation in entirely different terms. 
A question has been asked, and that question has not been 
answered. The question is, why, in a civilization over-full of 
material things, more than able to supply every human need, 
the organization of economics leaves millions upon millions 
of people in squalor and misery? Since it seems that private 
interests cannot, or, at all events, do not, solve this problem 
by achieving a balance, the insistence is that the state erect 
a form of law so changing the machinery of production and 
distribution that human needs throughout the country will 
be approximately satisfied. And this process involves a 
change in our thinking so deep and so fundamental, that 
the normal legal processes have almost necessarily been 
swallowed up in a set of economic mechanisms which must 
develop their own legal rules as they go along. Without at- 
tempting to give a complete picture, I here attempt to set 
down a few of the fundamental issues with which the legal 
system is attempting to grapple. 


IRST and foremost is the cardinal problem whether the 

only means of obtaining a living is to remain labor, unless 
the individual concerned is fortunate enough to have a 
reserve of property. Our legal system contemplates only a 
few ways of acquiring property: through wages, through in- 
heritance, through gift, or through the process of exchange, 
including speculation. Labor is obviously the principal 
avenue for the overwhelming majority of the population. 
Yet we have a machine civilization which reduces the need 
for labor. We are struggling, accordingly, towards a concept 
under which everyone is entitled to a share of the unques- 
tioned material wealth the country has to offer, whether or 
not his labor is needed at any given moment. To this prob- 
lem the law has thus far made substantially no contribution. 

The second problem is like unto it. An industrial civiliza- 
tion can be kept going only by great diffusion of wealth 
and national income. Yet the national wealth is concen- 
trated into the merest fraction of the population; and the 
distribution of national income likewise. We have evolved 
no mentality for diffusion of income. The mechanism of the 
National Recovery Administration is the first, ameboid, 
attempt to do this on any large scale. Competent observers 
like Mary van Kleeck insist that it is insufficient to do the 
job. From my own point of view the real importance of that 
act, and of the administrative procedure which is being 
pounded out as a result, is that it develops a new legal 
method. Heretofore, we have had absolutely no means of 
dealing with industrial chaos in a country so large that 
expansion was always possible,—and probably no such 
means was greatly needed. But when expansion has reached 
its limit and business has to live in a confined area, order is 
the first requirement; adequate distribution of income suf- 
ficient to support an industrial civilization is the second. 
The National Recovery Act is the first step, groping perhaps, 
but nevertheless of extreme significance toward reaching 
that result. 


ime ecrAW enAIN Deri beaseO CIA LC RREV OLUTION 


Justice Brandeis wrote:— 


““WE MUST LET OUR MINDS BE BOLD" 


THE people of the United States are now confronted with an 

emergency more serious than war. Misery is widespread, in a 
time, not of scarcity, but of over-abundance. The long-continued 
depression has brought unprecedented unemployment, a catas- 
trophic fall in commodity prices and a volume of economic losses 
which threatens our financial institutions. Some people believe 
that the existing conditions threaten even the stability of the 
capitalistic system. 


Economists are searching for the causes of this disorder and are 
teexamining the bases of our industrial structure. Business men 
are seeking possible remedies. Most of them realize that failure 
to distribute widely the profits of industry has been a prime cause 
of our present plight. But rightly or wrongly, many persons think 
that one of the major contributing causes has been unbridled com- 
petition. Increasingly, doubt is expressed whether it is economi- 
cally wise, or morally right, that men should be permitted to add 
to the producing facilities of an industry which is already suffering 
from over-capacity. . . . All agree that irregularity in em- 
ployment—the greatest of our evils—cannot be overcome unless 
production and consumption are more nearly balanced. Many 
insist there must be some form of economic control. . . . 


Whether that view is sound nobody knows. The objections to 
the proposal are obvious and grave. The remedy might bring evils 
worse than the present disease. The obstacles to success seem in- 
superable, The economic and social sciences are largely uncharted 
seas. We have been none too successful in the modest essays in 
economic control already entered upon. The new proposal in- 
volves a vast extension of the area of control. Merely to acquire 
the knowledge essential as a basis for the exercise of this multitude 
of judgments would be a formidable task; and each of the thou- 
sands of these judgments would call for some measure of prophecy. 
Even more serious are the obstacles to success inherent in the 
demands which execution of the project would make upon human 
intelligence and upon the character of men. Man is weak and his 
judgment is at best fallible. 


Yet the advances in the exact sciences and the achievements in 
invention remind us that the seemingly impossible sometimes hap- 
pens. There are many men now living who were in the habit of 
using the age-old expression: “‘It is as impossible as flying.”’ The 
discoveries in physical science, the triumphs in invention, attest 
the value of the process of trial and error. In large measure, these 
advances have been due to experimentation. In those fields, [it] 
has, for two centuries, been not only free but encouraged. 


Some people assert that our present plight is due, in part, to 
the limitations set by courts upon experimentation in the fields of 
social and economic science; and to the discouragement to 
which proposals for betterment there have been subjected other- 
wise. There must be power in the states and the Nation to remold, 
through experimentation, our economic practices and institutions 
to meet changing social and economic needs. | cannot believe 
that the framers of the Fourteenth Amendment, or the states which 
ratified it, intended to deprive us of the power to correct the evils 
of technological unemployment and excess productive capacity 
which have attended progress in the useful arts. 


To stay experimentation in things social and economic is a 
grave responsibility. Denial of the right to experiment may be 
fraught with serious consequences to the Nation. . . . This Court 
has the power to prevent an experiment. We may strike down 
the statute which embodies it on the ground that, in our opinion, 
the measure is arbitrary, capricious or unreasonable. We have 
power to do this, because the due process clause has been held 
by the Court applicable to matters of substantive law as well as to 
matters of procedure. But in the exercise of this high power, we 
must be ever on our guard, lest we erect our prejudices into legal 
principles. If we would guide by the light of reason, we must let 
our minds be bold.—fFrom the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, New State Ice Co. vs. Ernest A. Liebmann, March 21, 
1932. 
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We have as yet made no similar contribution in the field 
of distributing income when the labor of the individual is not 
needed. The Emergency Relief Administration coupled 
with the relief activities in many states and cities tends in 
that direction, but is too transitory to be considered an at- 
tack on the problem. It will have to be succeeded by pro- 
grams redefining the rights and the status of individuals in 
terms of economics—just as we redefine personal rights and 
status in terms of civil and political privileges in the Declara- 
tion of Rights of the United States Constitution. The law will 
have to be built upon this redefinition, the mechanics of 
which might be, for example, enrolling all able-bodied indi- 
viduals into a labor reserve, providing for their necessities, 
their sickness and unemployment insurance, differentiating 
their wages so that the married man with a family receives 
enough to support the family instead of being placed on a 
dead equality with the bachelor, and so that women per- 
forming equal tasks receive an equal income—an income 
enlarged when, as is usually the case, the woman helps in 
supporting her family. This is a field we have not yet en- 
tered but it is plainly foreshadowed by the modifications 
going on. 

A third problem involved in all this is a definite legal 
control of what have heretofore been regarded as property 
rights. The right, for example, of a mortgagee to foreclose; 
the right of a creditor to eliminate his debtor from the face 
of the economic earth. These rights, supposed to be absolute 
with but few modifications (all of them, curiously enough, 
resulting from the boldness of the English judges two 
centuries ago when England also had more debt than she 
could collect and feared the effects of a wholesale quasi- 
enslavement of a debtor class) are now coming in for re- 
examination on all counts. Fortunately, they are being re- 
examined by enlightened creditors as well as by desperate 
debtors; for the right of a creditor to do something which 
either cannot be done, or is too unethical to be done, mani- 
festly is an empty shell. It is not right to upset the social 
order as a means of collecting either principal or interest. 
Hence a new conception of the bankruptcy laws—the con- 
ception that they must among other things permit the indi- 
vidual to preserve his status as an economic organism. This 
was, by the way, Major La Guardia’s contribution to the 
revision of the personal Bankruptcy Act in 1933. 

Remains the great question of the Constitution of the 
United States. As to that, there is almost an equal divi- 
sion of the Bar—precisely the division you would expect to 
find when a revolutionary process is going forward. Nomi- 
nally, this is a division on technical legal points—mainly re- 
volving around two amendments to the Constitution—the 


“EVERY REGULATION OF ANY BUSINESS” 
AECL Aah valid for one kind of business may, of course, 


be invalid for another; since the reasonableness of every regu- 
lation is dependent upon the relevant facts. But so far as concerns 
the power to regulate, there is no difference, in essence, between 
a business called private and one called a public utility or said to 
be “affected with a public interest.’’ Whatever the nature of the 


business, whatever the scope or character of the regulation ap- 
plied, the source of the power invoked is the same. . . . The 
notion of a distinct category of business “affected with a public 


interest,"" employing property ‘“‘devoted to a public use,” rests 
upon historical error. . . . In my opinion, the true principle is 
that the state's power extends to every regulation of any business 
reasonably required and appropriate for the public protection. 
— Mr. Justice Brandeis, op. cit. 
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Fifth and Fourteenth—guaranteeing the right not to have 
life, liberty or underlying property taken without due process 
of law. In the minds of certain men, including some of the 
justices of the Supreme Court, these clauses commit the 
United States and all of its forms of law not only to indi- 
vidual civil and personal rights, but also to a civilization 
based on property rights which may be indefinitely extended 
by one individual over another so long as they do not fall 
foul of police restrictions or of certain narrow categories 
recognized as public utilities and common carriers. 

Typical in this situation is the fact that the theory of the 
National Recovery Act was largely adapted from Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis’ dissenting opinion in the Oklahoma Ice case— 
the courts of the United States, the executive arm of the 
administration, and the lawyers advising them, undertaking 
to believe that the dissenting minority of the Supreme Court 
had a clearer conception of the true possibilities of the Con- 
stitution than did the majority of the Court itself. In fact, 
of course, the conversation turns on the view which lawyers, 
and eventually the law, will take on the economic necessities 
of the time. If, for example, it is conceded that the only 
possibility of maintaining a government is by a reorientation 
of our economic life, then a Constitution which commits us 
against such reorientation virtually annuls the right to 
govern. It could, of course, be changed by a constitutional 
convention—a slow process—or by a legal as well as a social 
revolution; though perhaps neither alternative is altogether 
desirable. On the other hand, if the Constitution be taken as 
preeminently a charter of government under which as its 
first maxim there must be adequate power to do what is 
necessary to keep a government afloat, and the exigencies 
require economic readjustment, then the Constitution must 
be assumed to have flexibility sufficient to permit this 
readjustment. 


Ah: issue may well simmer down to whether the judgment 
of the courts of the United States, the executive arm of the 
United States and, in fact though not in form, the apparent 
opinion of the great majority of the United States, considers 
essential this economic readjustment; or whether the nine 
old men of the Supreme Court are entitled to form their own 
opinion about it and to upset a movement of national scope 
solely on that opinion. Fortunately, throughout its history 
(with the possible exception of the Dred Scott decision) the 
Supreme Court has shown itself wise in terms of government 
as well as in terms of law; John Marshall’s famous dictum, 
“This is a constitution we are construing,’ has led them to 
put that document beyond the range of mere legalistics such 
as are applied when you construe a will or mortgage. 

One can count in a time like this, not merely on the turn- 
over of legal processes, but also on the rejuvenescence of the 
Bar, the bench and the thought of both. Young men come in 
and whether they are more romantic or more realistic, as 
you choose to put it, insert into the discussion their own 
thoughts. Older men, travailing with problems of injustice, 
maladjustment, pain or pure failure, seek new concepts. 
The Chinese philosopher rightly observed that it was easy 
to act, hard to think. A revolution might almost be described 
as an educational process; violent, expensive, but far- 
reaching. 

This realignment of ideas enters the law in all its processes, 
easily through legislation and with more difficulty through 
the observation of lawyers and the courts; as it enters, it 
makes possible the development which inevitably comes 
with a movement such as we now witness. 


Se ERE ENOUGH 
TO GO ROUND? 


BY STUART CHASE 


that, promised us all $20,000 a year. This is perhaps the 

peak of promises based on an economy of abundance, 
but many other engineers and economists have not been 
backward in stipulating a tremendous flow of goods and 
services to every family if the industrial engine were once 
geared to human needs. 

Ralph E. Flanders, sometime president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, gives a typical announce- 
ment when he says: “‘All engineers know that if an engineer- 
dictator over industry could be appointed and given com- 
plete control over raw materials, machinery and trained 
labor, he could flood, bury and smother the people under an 
avalanche of goods and services such as no Utopian dreamer 
in his busiest slumbers ever imagined.” In his Economic 
Consequences of Power Production, Fred Henderson is more 
specific: “‘Without any further increase in our knowledge of 
power and of technical processes, or of our available mate- 
rials, we could multiply production ten times over if the 
needs of the world were permitted to express themselves in 
effective demand.” I have in my files opinions and calcula- 
tions along the same general line from Charles P. Steinmetz, 
Marconi, Wolman and Peck in Recent Social Trends, 
Buckminster Fuller, The American Engineering Council, 
Walter L. Polakov, Stuart Chase, Rexford G. Tugwell, 
Thorstein Veblen, The All American Technological So- 
ciety, L. R. Nienstaedt, Sir Arthur Salter, J. A. Hobson, 
A. M. Newman, to name only a few. 

This is all very fine and cheerful, but examination of the 
estimates shows wide variation in possible performance, 
while the basis of calculation is reasonably cloudy. One 
wishes that the speculators would get together more, define 
their terms, delimit their territories, and check their esti- 
mates. I for one doubt profoundly if the “whole world” 
should be comprehended in these optimistic calculations. 
The energy, materials and technical training required 
effectively to raise the living standards of the populations — 
“teeming”’ is, I believe, the word — of China and India, 
presents a problem which staggers me, if not the cheery 
calculators. To give Chinese and Indians, for instance, as 
many automobiles per capita as Americans now drive 
would mean 140 million cars. At only 5000 miles each year 
and 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline, this fleet would 
demand 35 billion gallons of gasoline, far more than the 
whole world production of petroleum in recent years. As 
future reserves are severely limited, the happy Chinese 
would be lucky if he drove his new car as much as two years 
before junking it forever. 

Almost a decade ago I wrote a book, well supplied with 


[tise promised ve if you can remember as far back as 


We talk glibly about the paradox of want amid plenty. 


we plenty to go ‘round? Here Stuart Chase makes a pioneer- 
ing inventory of our national assets toward the good life, 
measuring plenty in terms not of its sales values but its service- 
ability: power to give all of us food, shelter, fun and security 


Die Neue Stadt, Frankfurt 


figures, which sought to analyze the waste of manpower in 
the United States based primarily on the Census of Occu- 
pations for the year 1920. The final summary showed that, 
from a functional point of view, 20 million 500 thousand 
workers out of 40 million were devoting their energies to 
waste. On the basis of this calculation, an Industrial General 
Staff could presumably double the then standard of living. 
A good deal of water has gone through the turbines since 
these figures were prepared. They stand in urgent need of 
revision, and the direction can only be upward. 

Of what standard of living is the present industrial plant 
capable without extensive reconstruction, relocation, or 
bringing all units up to the technical performance of the 
best? Utopia is a useful bench mark for measuring waste, 
but estimates of living standards based upon it have no 
place in a practical inventory. Suppose that to Mr. Roose- 
velt, or Mr. Flanders, or whom you please, power were given 
to appoint an Industrial General Staff, and to establish 
immediately the highest standard of living possible with 
existing facilities? How many hours of labor a day would it 
take, and what would be the minimum family income? 
Nobody knows. No authoritative published 
study has ever been made. 

This nation has not hitherto elected to regard 
itself as a social group, but rather as a miscel- 
laneous assortment of competing individuals. 
So the law decrees. It has never had a national 
economy, or any but the most superficial interest 
in material welfare. As Thorstein Veblen says: 


Have 
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Ancient Civilization [Oevelopment of 
Hand-Work snd Agriculture) 


Esch Figure Represents 50 Million Persons, in Round 


Industry is carried on for the sake of business and not conversely; 
and the progress and activity of industry are conditioned by the 
outlook of the market, which means the presumptive chance of 
business profits. . . . Serviceability, industrial advisability is not 
the decisive point. The decisive point is business expediency and 
business pressure. . . . The vital factor is the vendibility of the 
output, the convertibility into money values, not its serviceability 
for the needs of mankind. 


The industrial plant has been chiefly constructed to this 
dictate. Its vendibility has been measured and remeasured 
on the ledgers of banks, the balance sheets of great corpora- 
tions, the tickers of stock exchanges. Its serviceability is un- 
measured and unknown. 

Competently to assess real serviceability would require a 
group of engineers, economists and statisticians working for 
many months. There are, however, certain known facts, 
and particularly certain qualitative considerations, which 
may make a rough chain-and-compass line by one lone 
student not too presumptuous. If, as I believe, we have 
reached a turning-point in economic history where service- 
ability must begin to replace vendibility, whether we like it 
or not, surveys 
of this character 
are destined to 
grow increasingly 
important. 


Energy Resources 


N the economy 

of scarcity 
which ruled the 
world until re- 
cently, manpower 
was the impor- 
tant considera- 
tion in computing 
possible stand- 
ards of living. 
In the economy 
of abundance, 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
ECONOMIC STAGES OF THE PEOPLE OF THE WORLD 


Charts from Mundaneum Institute, Vierina 


Relation of agricultural machine-power to cultivated land in the USA in 1850 and 1920. 
Each square represents 0.3 million acres; each horsehead, 1 million HP; each human sym- eat. } 
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natural energy from coal, oil, 
water-power, moves to the 
center of the stage. It largely 
replaces human muscle, and 
increasingly, through the utiliza- 
tion of the photo-electric cell, 
will replace human attention 
and judgment in detail processes. 

With the current supply of 
energy the General Staff will 
have no trouble. Energy con- 
sumption is forty times what it 
was in 1830 for every man, 
woman and child. The plant 
already possesses the naked 
power for throwing off tremen- 
dous increases in living stand-— 
ards, provided other factors, 
such as raw materials and labor, 
can be arranged for, and cer- 
tain debilitating wastes elimi- 
nated. Not an additional ton of 
coal need be burned, not an- 
other power-house constructed 
—though it will be well to finish — 
Boulder Dam and Muscle Shoals. 


Food 
7 


OMING to tangible goods, it is certain that adequate 
food supplies are available. Where earlier cultures von 
wont to spend from 80 to go percent of their total energy for 
the production of foodstuffs, America spends only ro percent. 
If the General Staff managed agriculture as one great, 
cooperative industry, it could, without adding to present 
equipment materially, provide a succulent and balanced 
diet for every family, with considerably less energy than is 
now expended, and with considerably less land. How? By_ 
allowing the poor, marginal soils to return to forest, and 
concentrating on the rich soils, employing somewhat more | 
intensive cultivation. O. W. Willcox, agri-biologist, after 
careful study states that if only 80 percent of possible yields 
were achieved—by means of water and fertilization—5o 
million acres would grow all the wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
cotton, potatoes and sugar now produced on 350 million 
acres. General Hugh Johnson once told me that given : 
supreme command of the wheat-lands of Kansas, he would” 
undertake to pro- 
duce from that 
one state alone 
all the bread the 
country could 
possibly eat. A 
recent compila- 
tion by a Western 
professor shows a 
production of 
foodstuffs at the 
present time 40 
percent in excess | 
of what the 30 
million families 
in this country 
can eat. Not buy, 
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jis the more certain because 
population growth is slowing 
down and many statisticians be- 
Hlieve it will presently become 
a tionary or even decline. In 
considering any such program, 
) we must realize, of course, that it 


| 


ycdoes not provide for coffee, tea, 
}tropical fruits and other delica- 
cies which cannot be home- 
grown. If we are to have these 
items in our diet, surpluses must 
jbe grown or manufactured to 


jexchange for them. 


Clothing 
LOTHING, like food, pre- 


sents no real problem from 
‘the point of view of adequacy. 
Style factors, however, which 
are not serious in foodstuffs are 
something else again. Always in considering national budg- 
ets—and they keep me awake of nights—I have in the 
forefront of my mind a picture of a Georgia Negro and his 
family on a one-mule cotton patch. Is this family to be ade- 
quately fed, clothed, sheltered, educated and entertained? 
'[f it is not, these calculations are irrelevant and immaterial. 
)We can undoubtedly clothe this family, and all other fami- 
lies, from our present supplies of raw materials, textile mills, 
jand garment shops. Rayon, and perhaps ramie, must dis- 
iplace silk, but the excess capacity of rayon factories—excess 
in terms of what the market will absorb at current prices— 
jis large. We have a huge surplus of cotton and, with a little 
\budgeting, plenty of wool and leather. But to give the Geor- 
gia Negro and his wife all the latest in fancy fabrics and style 
changes would tax the clothing industry beyond its present 
capacity. 
Here are a few of the figures on which I base my confi- 
dence as to clothing. Preparing their case for the cotton code 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act in the summer of 
1933, a special committee of the textiles manufacturers 
reported 30 million spindles and 582,500 looms in place. 
On a three-shift basis, this standing equipment “‘would care 
for more than twice normal consumption requirements.” 
Normal consumption is inadequate consumption on a service 
basis, but twice normal is probably more than adequate for 
all variety of cotton goods. In 1927, the capacity of the 
woolen industry was reported as three times the output, 


1876 - 1880 


1896 - 1900 
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1916 - 1920 


1926 1930 


Mechanization of the factory. Each symbol represents four looms. in 1890 one workman operated 
four looms. In 1930, in the USA one workman ran 118 looms, i.e. thirty times as much as in 1890 
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Derived from 
water-power 


Derived from oil and gas 


Derived from coal 


The most important sources of energy in the USA. Each symbol equals 75 billion kilowatt hours 


according to the Wool Institute. Ethelbert Stewart calcu- 
lated the capacity of the shoe industry in 1927 at 730 million 
pairs against consumption of 300 million. (This capacity has 
since increased.) He figured that 260 shoe plants, out of the 
1329 in the country, could supply the whole market demand 
at the time. 


Shelter 


OVING on to the third great staple, shelter, a problem 
of the first magnitude confronts us. One can say flatly 
that American industry is not now organized and cannot be 
organized, short of extensive readjustments covering a 
number of years, adequately to house the people of this 
country. At a conservative estimate, two thirds of all Ameri- 
can families are inadequately, if not indecently, housed 
according to the researches of Edith Elmer Wood and others. 
The condition obtains in the slums and cubicle apartments 
of great cities, in the waste places of suburbia, in the shacks 
and shanties of the coal towns, in the leaky, cold, unplumbed 
farmhouses of the great open spaces, in the whitewashed 
cabins of Southern share-croppers, in the desolate hovels of 
the hill-billies. The editors of Fortune declare in Housing 
America: 


Authoritative estimates put something up to 90 percent of farm- 
houses, 80 percent of village homes, and 35 percent of town homes 
beyond the pale for lack of a sanitary toilet within the house, and 
almost as many for lack of running water. To these inadequate 
homes must be added homes 
inadequate for lack of light and 
air (say a third of the homes in 
the greater cities), homes in- 
adequate for reasons of over- 
crowding, toilets in common, 
dampness, etc. The total most 
certainly exceeds half the homes 
of the country. 


If to this we add homes with- 
out bathrooms and central 
heat—certainly necessities in 
any really adequate stand- 
ard—the ratio of subnormal 
housing jumps to at least 
two thirds of all. This means 
that of 30 million families, 
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20 million need new homes, or extensive capital improve- 
ments in old homes. 

To put 80 million people into decent, tight, heated houses 
or apartments, with electric lights and running water, 
quarters otherwise however modest, would place a burden 
on lumber mills, brickyards, cement factories, glass works, 
paint shops and railroads which they have never met; which 
is far beyond the capacity of most of these industries, save 
over a long period. 

The only way out of this time dilemma lies in prefabricated 
housing. Housing, save for bathrooms, electric lights, central 
heating and a few gadgets, has changed little in two hundred 
years. Suppose the General Staff brought it up to date by 
mass production, so that one secured as much housing, for a 
given cost of energy and materials, as one now secures motor- 
car transportation? One would order from the factory 
standard parts which could be assembled in a great variety 
of wholes; in a day or two a trained service squad would lay 
down the cement base and bolt the parts together thereon. 
Between the order and the completed home, ready to live in, 
days would elapse instead of the months required by tradi- 
tional conditions. 

Prefabricated houses, furthermore, can be taken down as 
easily as they are erected, and thus provide mobile shelter. 
Technological change is constantly shifting industries and 
with them occupations. It is almost folly today for a working- 
man to own his home. The economy of abundance has 
forced us to be a migrating people, and the automobile has 
done nothing to stem the tide. If we follow Buckminster 
Fuller’s suggestion, those of us who do not live in city apart- 
ments will rent our fabricated houses from a central service 
company, and when we have to move from the Boston dis- 
trict to Denver, let us say, the old house will go back to the 
Boston warehouse—ready for shipment to somebody else in 
Boston—and a new house, with changes if we want them, 
will be ordered from the Denver warehouse, of the same 
organization. 

This may sound wild and strange. It is probably the only 
way to secure decent, attractive homes for Americans in the 
calculable future, at a low cost. It is not a job to be done in 
a year, or two or three. New factories must be built, new 
distribution methods worked out, a colossal tonnage moved. 
For a time, energy resources might be almost taxed. I suspect 
it would be a ten-year job. But for traditional housing, with 
its greater tonnage, its hand fitting, and craftsman methods 
—to say nothing of its immobility, the period would be twice 
as long. We conclude, then, that the General Staff could not 
provide us with adequate shelter short of a long, intensive 
construction program covering at least a decade. Well fed. 
and clothed, most of us would continue to live in the houses 
already built, with such plumbing, roofing, electrical and 
other improvements as fall under the head of patching up 
rather than of genuine reconstruction. 


Education 


OULD the last child in America secure a good education 
on the basis of the present plant? Some critics gloomily 
assure us that no child in America now secures a good edu- 
cation, They may be right, but our concern here is with 
buildings, textbooks, teachers. So defined, I think we can 
point with considerable pride to our educational plant. 
Unlike the factory plant, it was built primarily for service- 
ability. It is unquestionably the soundest single body of 
buildings in the Republic. Above the dull, ugly quarters of 
the most ramshackle town rise the trim and spacious walls 
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of the new highschool. Even as a church dominates a 
Mexican community, a school building dominates an 
American. Employing Mr. Wirt’s platoon system, which 
keeps the entire school-plant effectively engaged, we 
could undoubtedly accommodate every urban child, with 
little additional construction. He could be supplied with 
teachers, perhaps not the best of teachers at the first, but 
conscientious American teachers, without an undue strain 
on the normal schools. Textbooks, supplies, transportation 
buses, are easy. q 

A few months ago the National Conference on Financing 
of Education laid down a blueprint for the General Staff to 
follow. The 150,000 one-room schools (little red ones) still 
existing should be junked in favor of “‘central school plants,” 
built under the NRA public-works program. The present 
school-district map should be obliterated in favor of a new 
map in which rural units would have about 1500 pupils, 
urban units 10,000 pupils. The average school district is no 
only twenty-three square miles in area and requires bu 
seven teachers. Enlarge the areas, centralize the plant, 
specialize the curriculum, use buses for transportation. 


Health 


OMING to health, we face one of the paradoxes tha 
plenty has brought us. The money we have been spend 
ing for doctors, hospitals, nurses and drugs is enough, under 
more rational methods of distributing and paying for medi- 
cal service, to provide adequate care for all of us who neec¢ 
it, with adequate return for those who render the service. 
Yet the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, from whose 
five-year researches that conclusion is drawn, finds tha 
during the course of a year, two out of five of us receive ni 
individual care of health or sickness of any kind. We canno 
use what we already have in the way of medical resources. 
‘Physicians, on the whole, are unoccupied between on 
third and one half of their working time; one third of th 
hospital beds are empty most of the year; thousands © 
nurses seek employment, but in vain. Meanwhile million 
suffer and tens of thousands die from ailments which might 
be cured or alleviated by medical aid.” The Committee 
presents the following table, which the General Staff, if i 
knows its business, will be quick to seize upon: 


Number needed to 
Actual number provide full servic 


in 7930 for all Americans 
Physicians 4Me..cieee ce Pea oe ee 144,000 174,000 
Dentists sapeuegd 25..3e7 ae oe ae 68,000 219,000 
Nurses=-visiting:.¢ a aneneeyeieierite 19,000 54,000 
Nurses—hospital and home......... 118,000 216,000 
Hospital beds iagnes-cnntreaemtmonnaarcrante 956,000 1,422,000 


The personnel increases are considerable, and a certai 
time will be needed to train the required staff. But what a 
splendid opportunity this opens up for our tens of thousands 
of college undergraduates who have no careers whatever 
before them under the vendibility system; what an offset i 
technological unemployment! 


Recreation 


ECREATION is perhaps more complicated than health 
but not much more. It is a larger economic field. The 
motor-car industry has already come close to providing a 
car for every family in the country on the average (30 million 
families, 23 million passenger cars). With a capacity of 8 
million cars a year it would be no trick at all to keep every- 
one supplied. Indeed the trick would be to keep them fom 
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being oversupplied, considering existing highway and park- 
ing facilities. Radios for all are easy—factory capacity is in 
excess of 15 million sets a year. Parks and playgrounds can 
be extended without difficulty—once the land-value ob- 
stacle is taken firmly in hand—as can sporting goods and 
equipment. Mr. Roosevelt is even now employing 300,000 
young men to prepare the national forests for, among other 
things, great recreation centers. The movies already reach 
the entire population, statistically, every two weeks—but 
they do not reach me. 

If the General Staff placed its accent upon first-hand par- 
ticipation rather than upon watching other people play, it 
would be easy to prove that the American people could 
secure a rewarding quota of recreation at far less cost in 
energy, materials and labor, than now obtains. 

The present normal bill for recreation has been estimated 
at 19 billions to 20 billions a year, depending on the items 
comprehended. It is far too much. Recreation has been taken 
well-nigh bodily into the province of vendibility, where it 
most emphatically does not belong. Play is by definition not 
a business proposition. The General Staff must put it back 
where it belongs, at a huge saving in cost. Incidentally, we 
shall have more fun. 


“UAV Aaa what remains? Religion, art, philosophy, 
spiritual values? Fiddlesticks. Only fools make budgets 
for religion, art and philosophy. It has been found, down the 
aisles of history, that when a given community perfects a 
technique which allows it to eat with some peace of mind, 
art, philosophy, scientific curiosity, invariably make their 
appearance. Egyptian civilization was based on adequate 
supplies of wheat; Mayan civilization on maize. Ours is the 
first civilization to be based on natural energy. Religion is 
beyond me altogether in terms of this inventory. Bertrand 
Russell asserts that the intensity of religious beliefs among 
fishermen varies inversely with the size of their vessels. I 
doubt if economic security will destroy religion, but it may 
change its form. 

This preliminary survey makes it clear that the existing 
plant, with its 37 million buildings, its 127 million major 
machines, its 92 million miles of transport lanes (computed 
by Robert R. Doane), and the rest, is capable of providing 
adequate food, clothing, education, health services and 
recreation, serviced by boundless energy, to all the 125 mil- 
lions of Americans. In doing so, year in, year out, economic 
insecurity can be obliterated, torturing us no more. This 
adequate standard of health and security could be set in 
operation almost immediately without profound physical 
adjustments, whatever might be the profundity of the mental 
adjustments. More rural school buildings, recreation centers, 
sanitary engineering projects, hospitals, research labora- 
tories, will be required, and some rearrangement of the agri- 
cultural output. A larger medical staff must be trained. The 
General Staff cannot, however, provide adequate shelter for 
the nation short of a decade. In other departments, every 
family can be provided for; every sick person; every old per- 
son; every child. The standard will be higher than go 
percent of all families actually received in 1929. The Georgia 
Negro will be five to ten times better off. 

The average work-week would be 30 hours as a maximum, 
and might well be less. This estimate is arrived at as follows: 
Physical production in’U. S. manufacturing industries in 
July 1933 was at the level of 1923-1925 production, but less 
than 60 percent as many workers were employed. The 
average work-week in July 1933 was 43 hours. Assuming 
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100 percent of 1925 workers employed, the same output 
could be obtained—that is the same number of hours—on 
a 26-hour week. We have more potential workers now than 
in 1925, which operates to reduce the work-week, but we may 
require for our budget a somewhat greater volume of 
physical production—though with waste eliminated, not 
much greater. (For further details see my article in Current 
History, November 1933.) 

The total tonnage of goods produced would, I believe, 
tend to be rather under than over the tonnage of 1929, with 
a far greater ratio, of course, in the consumers’ goods divi- 
sion. Ten percent of American families would, on an equal 
division, receive less in the way of physical quantity and 
luxury services than they did in 1929, although in terms of 
genuine serviceability many of the group would get more. The 
very rich would be far behind their present style, but they 
are only a handful and their style does not matter. If equal- 
ity were not to be the rule, rather merit or ability, the mass 
standard would drop somewhat, though it would still remain 
far above the 1929 average, allowing a sliding scale of 
standards over this base. 

Admitting that the General Staff could do thus well by us 
immediately, how much better can it do in the future? It 
can build us houses. That will help. It can slowly reorganize 
and rationalize the plant. That will help. I doubt, how- 
ever, if we could go more than thrice above a good healthy 
minimum—which in turn was far better than 1929—because 
of certain rigid limitations in the plant itself. 


Limitations 


Abs begin with, the transportation load fixes a maximum. 
B. E. Hutchinson estimates that the present railroad sys- 
tem is “‘fully capable of handling about twice the normal 
volume of traffic now moving by all means of available 
transportation.” In other words, it could at full capacity 
move not morethan two million carloads a week, as against 
the 1929 performance of 800,000 cars. Trucks and water- 
ways can certainly add to this total. Present transportation 
capacity might allow three times the 1929 tonnage flow, but 
hardly more. I suspect, if all traffic bottle-necks, such as the 
approaches to Manhattan Island, were given due considera- 
tion, the possible expansion might be less, even with cross- 
hauling saved. If all the plants in New York City, moreover, 
were given the opportunity to operate with throttle wide 
open, could they get their raw materials in, or their finished 
products out? It would provide a splendid jam for a time, 
in the best of circumstances. 

Again, while our factories have a theoretical total capac- 
ity probably twice their normal output, they have never 
operated at capacity as a group, and we cannot be sure that 
raw materials are available to supply them at capacity. 
Could they secure all the skilled labor they would need for 
capacity operation? We must remember that only 25 percent 
of American output is as yet on a mass-production basis; 75 
percent is operating on older methods, involving a great deal 
of skilled hand labor. 

In Debt and Production, a brilliant quantitative analysis 
of the history of American production, Bassett Jones has laid 
down certain growth curves which must be given emphatic 
consideration when estimating production possibilities. 
Production, like population, has entered a declining growth 
phase. The curve is heading for an ultimate plateau, due 
primarily to exhaustion of nonreplaceable raw materials like 
iron, copper, oil, coal. Sooner or later the world must run 
short of these prime necessities. Oil (Continued on page 642) 


DEFLATING THE BOOM IN POPULATION 


BY HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


The captains and the kings, the clergy and the lords of industry 


—one after another—have departed from a demand for unlim- 


‘¢ | WAS ever of the opinion that the honest man 

who married and brought up a large family 

did more service than he who continued 
single and only talked of population... . 
My children . . . though I had but six, I con- 
sidered them a very valuable present made to 
my country, and consequently looked upon it 
as my debtor.” 

In this piously modest burst of self-gratulation, 
the good Vicar of Wakefield was merely express- 
ing the currently accepted and conventional standards of 
his time. In those days it was regarded as axiomatic that 
human beings were intrinsically valuable, that an increase 
of population represented a net increment in the assets of 
society, and that a family that contributed more than the 
average to such increment was thereby rendering a signal 
service to king and country. 

This attitude was the natural result of centuries of con- 
scious, and untold ages of unconscious, stimulation on the 
part of those who mold public opinion and public sentiment. 
At the dawn of the modern era the desirability of large and 
growing populations and the social obligation of married 
couples to propagate abundantly, were so completely taken 
for granted in western civilization that any challenge to 
them, like that thrown out by Mr. Malthus, fell like a veri- 
table bombshell. In spite of more than a century of scholarly 
questioning of these popular assumptions, and the accumu- 
lation of voluminous evidence as to their falsity, the attitudes 
have lingered on up to very recent years. Mind-sets that 
have been ingrained in the human character through 
processes extending over the major portion of man’s exist- 
ence die hard. 

But there are signs today that, in the minds of the more 
intelligent sections of society, at least, these ancient convic- 
tions are breaking down. It is not merely that individual 
families no longer desire a large number of children—it is 
doubtful to what extent the parents of the masses have ever 
really wanted their swarming broods, except perhaps to a 
limited degree in such transitory and unusual types of so- 
ciety as prevailed in the American colonies—but, more than 
this, the progenitors of small families no longer experience a 
sense of shame or of failure in their social duty, and the social 
value of increasing population in the abstract is less gener- 
ally regarded as an accepted commonplace. The individual 
baby, as a little lump of appealing humanity, may be just 
as precious a treasure as ever. Indeed, it is probable that the 
babies who do come into the world under modern conditions 
are individually more likely to be welcome than ever before. 
But babies in the mass, mere nascent humanity, are coming 
increasingly to be regarded as a social menace. 

The United States has taken fifteen censuses. The reports 
of each have been issued in a series of massive volumes. The 
interest of the average citizen in the first fourteen of these 
has been to turn to the section in which the numerical growth 
of his city and state was compared with that of adjacent 
ones. If he found that the rate of growth of his own commu- 
nity was higher than that. of his neighbors, and that the 
country as a whole showed a notable increase, he closed the 
book with a grunt of satisfaction, and manifested no further 


ited population. Hard times, with the spectacle of old park- 
benchers and idle youth, have underscored the change, in the 
opinion of the president of the Population Association of 
America. The birthrate to which we have dropped since 1930 
balances the deathrate only because we still have a supply of 
parents created by the higher birthrates of preceding decades 


interest in the Census until the next report appeared. But 
today an increasingly large number of people are beginning - 


to raise intelligent queries as to the meaning of these exten- 
sive tables and charts, and to inquire into the real bearing 
of population size and population growth upon various as- 
pects of social progress and human welfare. 

In the light of this new popular outlook, it may be helpful 


to examine briefly the grounds upon which the ancient 


assumptions of the desirability of population growth have 
rested. In so doing, it should be realized that these grounds 
have by no means always been expressed, or consciously 


recognized, even by those who were most directly interested — 
in maintaining them. They represent certain well-established — 


and widespread values, objectives and criteria of human 


society which seemed to be promoted by the numerical — 


increase of population. 


OREMOST among these may be placed the militaristic 

incentive. Suspicion, competition, rivalry and hostility 
have ever been the characteristic attitudes of groups toward 
each other, and these have inevitably resulted in periodic 
conflicts among most of the peoples of the earth. Warfare 
has been the universal expedient for both societal growth 
and aggrandizement, and protection and the sheer avoid- 
ance of extermination. To be able to wage war successfully 
has been a social desideratum second only to the necessity 
of producing the essentials of life. It is a truism that in prim- 


—E———————— 


itive warfare manpower is the determining factor, and the — 


basic element in manpower is numbers. Consequently, a 


large and increasing number of members, especially of the — 
male persuasion, came to be regarded as synonymous with ~ 


societal security and prestige. It needs no special evidence to 
demonstrate that this assumption has prevailed down to the 


present. The extent to which it is still valid obviously de-— 


pends upon two considerations, the inevitability of future 
warfare and the degree to which military success in the fu- 
ture will depend upon numerical manpower. These ques- 
tions will be examined briefly a little later. 

Closely related to the foregoing is the dynastic incentive 
for population increase. As government became more defi- 
nitely despotic, and single individuals or families came to 
dominate and hold power, the significance of mass popula- 
tion came to be regarded not merely as a means to simple 
societal survival or expansion, but as an agency for the 
glorification and enrichment of the ruling group, not solely 
through military prowess, but also through economic and 
cultural aggrandizement. The body of the people came to 
be regarded as the breeding herd of the tyrant. Never was 
this conception more tersely expressed than in the famous 
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epigram of Louis XIV, “‘L’etat, c’est mot.’ With the spread 
of democratic government, this incentive, in its crude per- 
sonal aspect, has tended to die out; but something of its 
spirit still survives in various of the aspects of ‘‘patriotism.”’ 

Next in importance, perhaps, comes the religious incen- 
tive. Encouragement of increase seems to be quite a general 
feature of the religious complex the world over. In some 
- cases it is connected with the idea of ancestor worship, and 
in more primitive religions with the veneration of procrea- 
tive powers. In modern religions it finds a more refined and 
quite adequate support in the natural desire of every religion 
to increase. Necessarily, the principal source of increment 
in the membership of every religion is found in the children 
of its adherents. A childless church is almost certainly 
doomed to speedy extinction. And since every religion 
naturally regards itself as the only true faith, it looks upon 
its increase as an augmentation of the Nees 

In the case of the Christian religion, this general motive 
is fortified by the specific injunction, twice enunciated in its 
holy book, to “Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth.” It may seem strange that this command, supposedly 
issued thousands of years ago, especially as in the first case 
there was only one man and one woman in the world, and 
in the second case only one family, should be accepted today 
as a literal guide to social policy and individual behavior, 
and should be authoritatively advanced in refutation of 
any arguments in favor of the voluntary limitation of popula- 
tion, but such is the case as any one can testify who is at all 
familiar with the literature of the birth-control controversy. 

In support of this religious attitude is the notion, still 
prevalent and influential in certain quarters, that any inter- 
ference with the “natural’”’ course of reproduction, specifi- 
cally any use of contraceptive measures, involves the taking 
of life and is a form of murder. This idea is a survival from 
earlier generations, when the biology of reproduction was 
very little known, and all sorts of bizarre notions were cur- 
rent about the nature and origin of the embryo. Today we 
are aware that no new human life exists until after concep- 
tion has taken place. Previous to that moment there are 
multitudes of minute cells, which exist in immeasurable 
excess above the needs or the possibilities of reproduction, 
and are continually destroyed by Nature’s own processes. 
Every conception involves the destruction of millions of 
male cells as against the single one that enters into the embryo. 


O closely related to the dynastic incentive as possibly to 
be considered its modern manifestation is the economic 
incentive. Here it is the industrial barons and overlords who 
desire a large population in order that the supply of wage 
labor may be superabundant and correspondingly cheap. 
Like other molders of public sentiment, they do not broad- 
cast their doctrine recklessly, nor necessarily even formulate 
it definitely in their inner consciousness. Frequently it, too, 
is camouflaged in the guise of patriotism, labeled by such 
grandiloquent slogans as ‘The needs of industry,” ‘“‘Na- 
tional economic expansion,” ‘““The commercial supremacy of 
the flag’ and so on. But in essence it is the simple craving 
of the privileged classes for their own enrichment and 

' ‘prestige. 

_ Another motive that sails with peculiar complacency 
under the banner of patriotism is what may be called “ethnic 
egotism.” This is the conviction, quite general among peo- 
ples of every grade of civilization, that their own particular 

culture is the finest and most desirable on earth. Among 

primitive tribes this notion sometimes takes the form of 
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identifying the name of the tribe with the word for men. 
“What tribe is this?’ ““We are the men.” The implication 
as to other tribes is obvious. Modern societies do not go at it 
quite so crudely, but it is not necessary to wait till next 
Fourth of July, or to pay a visit to the halls of Congress, to 
recognize the attitude as not entirely foreign to our own 
national psychology. Probably the most conspicuous ex- 
ponent of this motive in modern times was the Germany of 
the World War period, with its prodigious and insolent 
emphasis on Kultur. To the degree that it cherishes this 
doctrine, every nation naturally regards its own expansion 
as a real blessing to mankind, however little the fact may 
be recognized by its contemporaries. 


HIS list of incentives may be closed, without any preten- 

sion to completeness, by reference to sheer megalo- 
mania, the admiration of bigness, the craving for size for its 
own sake. While developed to an exceptional degree among 
the American people, this sentiment is not unknown in 
other areas of Western civilization. The ease with which it 
may be applied to population, and the magnitude of its 
consequence there, need no demonstration. 

Fortunately, the general questioning of all established 
forms, traditional institutions, and accepted values which 
has been precipitated by the economic disasters of the past 
four years has included these hoary assumptions about 
numerical population. Malthus, a century and a third ago, 
raised certain questions with a logic and cogency that 
could not be ignored, and subsequent students of population 
have supported, enlarged, and modified, but not basically 
altered, his doctrine until there has now emerged a distinct 
section of social science, which has been labeled “‘larith- 
mics,” which recognizes the scientific significance and the 
social potentialities of the quantitative aspects of population 
with at least as much clarity as eugenics displays in its study 
of the qualitative aspects. With the object lessons of the 
depression vividly before his eyes, even the layman is pre- 
pared as never before to challenge the age-old doctrine 
with reference to population growth. Let us put ourselves 
in his place and briefly examine the incentives. 

As hinted above, the present pertinency of the militar- 
istic argument for large populations depends on two un- 
certain future contingencies, the probability of the contin- 
uance of international war and the importance in future 
wars of crude manpower. If Frederick Adams Woods is 
right, and he seems to be, in his contention that up to date 
there is no evidence that war is a diminishing factor in 
human affairs, then any hope of a loss of force in this par- 
ticular argument for population growth must rest upon 
faith in some evolutionary trends, or voluntary and purpose- 
ful expedients, not yet demonstrated in human experience. 
As for the determinative influence of manpower in future 
wars, the military experts are by no means in agreement, 
but there does seem to be a good deal of authority in support 
of the view that victory in the future will be determined 
much less by census totals than by intelligence, science, 
technology, individual vigor and versatility, and economic 
abundance. To the extent that this is true, of course, it oper- 
ates directly against the argument for population size. 

With reference to the whole militaristic incentive, how- 
ever, there is one important consideration to be borne in 
mind. This is that if it be true that large populations have 
been, and possibly will be in the future, an important factor 
in the winning of wars, it is equally true that redundant 
populations have been, and are, the one great outstanding 
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factor in the causing of wars. It would be difficult to find a 
single important instance of international war that has not 
been directly or indirectly instigated to some extent by pop- 
ulation pressure. This statement has been challenged, but 
never effectively refuted. There exists, therefore, a two-fold 
indicator to social policy. On the one hand it is imperative 
that population growth be checked in order that the stim- 
ulus to war may be reduced; on the other hand, it is desir- 
able that the menace of war be removed in order that so- 
cieties may be free to adopt and apply population policies 
on other than militaristic grounds. At any rate, it is ab- 
solutely safe to say that a century of stationary populations 
the world over would be an immeasurably greater factor 
for international peace than all the non-aggression pacts and 
disarmament treaties that ever have been, or ever could be, 
drafted. This is all the more true because of the fact, demon- 
strated by the World War, that although wars are caused 
by overpopulation, under modern conditions they do not 
cure the ills of overpopulation. 

The dynastic incentive, as already indicated, is pretty 
thoroughly outmoded in its primary form. But in its modern 
guise, based upon the needs of industry, it has had a strong 
hold until very recent years, and would probably still be 
potent had not the depression (giving the devil his due) 
taught us some forcible and salutary lessons. This particular 
argument has run rather rapidly through three successive 
phases. First there was the assumption that prosperity de- 
pended on large production, and that this in turn required 
an abundant labor force. A’more realistic economics within 
the last few years has demonstrated that true prosperity is a 
matter of consumption, rather than production, and for a 
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time the economic argument took the form of advocating a 
large population in order that there might be no deficiency 
of consumers. Now, at last, the conviction is rapidly winning 
ground that prosperity is not necessarily a matter of numbers 
at all, but of social and economic organization, and an 
equitable and rational distribution of the social product. 
There is no support for the extremist position that the pres- 
ent depression is the direct result of overpopulation; a 
considerably larger population, in the United States at 
least, could doubtless be supported on a higher standard of 
living than prevailed even in 1928 if the social system were 
scientific and sound. But there is also no doubt that, given 
the existing economic order, the evils of the collapse have 
been intensified by surplus population, and certainly future 
improvement is to be secured by reducing, rather than 
accelerating, the rate of growth. 

The religious, ‘‘ethnic-egotist,” and megalomaniac in- 
centives to population growth may be summarily dismissed. 
They are of that order of assertion that does not admit of 
argument, being matters of belief, taste or emotion. If any 
one sincerely believes that God has laid upon him the divine 
obligation to propagate freely, there is no way of arguing 
him out of his position. If any one is convinced that the 
culture of his own group is so superior to that of all others 
that its extension over the earth, even at the point of the 
bayonet and at the cost of millions of lives, is a service to 
humanity, it is a waste of time to bombard him with evi- 
dence to the contrary. And one who is a worshiper of The 
Great God Big will be turned from his devotions, if at all, 
by something besides argument. 

What rational support remains, then, for the glorification 
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of huge populations, rapid increase, and large families? 
Aside from the dubious militaristic argument, absolutely 
none. Experience, science, and common sense all support 
each other on this ground. Doubtless, it would be unduly 
optimistic to assert that this conclusion has already com- 
pletely won its way, and so thoroughly permeated the pop- 
ular mind that never again will a stationary population or 
a diminishing rate of growth be viewed with alarm. Some 
Fascist dictators may still proclaim fantastic goals of popula- 
tion increase as essential to national stability and prestige. 
But it is noteworthy that Mussolini seems to be laying much 
less stress than formerly on the size of the Italian people, while 
Hitler appears to be much more definitely concerned with 
what he considers the quality of the German people than its 
mere numbers. For the ordinary layman, the sight of long 
breadlines, crowded park benches, and swarms of pan- 
handlers has been too concrete and vivid evidence of re- 
dundant humanity to permit him for a long time to come to 
lend much credence to assertions of the desirability of 
population increase. And the individual family, which has 
seen its children go hungry, or even die of malnutrition, 
which has dreaded the advent of the new infant as a major 
calamity and been ready to, resort to extreme means to 
prevent it, is certain to turn a deaf ear to recurrent pleas of 
religious, moral, or social duty to breed without restraint. 

Indeed, this is one hopeful feature of a none too cheerful 
outlook. For once social expediency and personal interest 
are in harmony. It was suggested above that the actual 
size of family is seldom a reliable index of parents’ desire 
for children. The progressive decline of the birthrate for the 
past two generations or so, coupled with the rapid spread 
of birth-control information and facilities, and the weaken- 
ing of the ancient taboos against contraceptive practice, 
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indicates that when parents, at least in the upper strata of 
society, are equipped to regulate the size of their families 
according to their actual desire for offspring, the rate of 
reproduction is likely to fall to a point not far above that 
necessary for the maintenance of a stationary population. 
Indeed, there is abundant evidence that the immediate 
trends, in Western Europe as well as in the United States, 
may be toward an actual decline in population. The con- 
tinued numerical growth of Western peoples in the face 
of a declining birthrate has hitherto been possible only 
because of a correlated decline in the deathrate. But there 
is a necessary limit to the reduction of the deathrate, and 
there is good reason to believe that in many countries of the 
Western world not only has this limit been approached but 
that an actual increase in the deathrate may be anticipated 
within the next two or three decades (When Our Deathrate 
Goes up, Survey Graphic, September 1931). 

These facts have caused no little consternation in certain 
quarters. But there is probably no occasion for serious dis- 
may. The present need of the world is for a general, immedi- 
ate, and drastic check in population growth, and influences 
working toward that end are to be welcomed. If, in time, 
the movement extends beyond the line of equalization, and 
a positive decline sets in, we need have little fear that any 
society which has legitimate grounds to feel that the decline 
is injurious can easily devise and apply social sanctions of one 
sort or another adequate to increase births up to the point 
necessary for stabilization. It would be an occasion for in- 
tense gratification, and the depression, to the extent that it 
had contributed to the result, would have largely compen- 
sated for its attendant miseries, if we could be assured that 
the era of rapid and undirected population growth was 
ended forever. 
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lounging around Gramercy Square with calculating 

eyes turned on the passers-by. When he fell in beside us 
under a light and muttered, ‘‘Please . . . something for a 
bed,” I hardly took in his youth and the broad set of his 
shoulders. As I ruammaged in my bag for the efficient printed 
slip that would direct him to the human clearing-house 
which would in turn route him to a bed and a meal along 
with five thousand others, I asked perfunctory questions 
eliciting perfunctory replies. Then we passed:on. 

I don’t know what made me look back to see him, still 
under the light, examining the slip I had handed him. And I 
didn’t know then why I suddenly turned back, fished a quar- 
ter out of my bag and pushed it at him. 

Young Tom laughed a little as I rejoined him. ‘“‘You’re 
just an old softy after all, aren’t you? You’ve paid a doubled- 
up income tax and a lot of other relief taxes that you didn’t 
recognize. But you can’t let government do it. You have 
to be Lady Bountiful. You’re a throw-back, that’s what you 
are.” 

Was I, I wondered, or was it my swift picture of that great 
mass lodging-house that was responsible for that quarter, a 
lodging-house so sanitary, so regimented, so intolerably 
bleak. 

My grandmother would have called this man with his 
young eyes and strong body a tramp and would have given 
him a great thick sandwich full of meat and mustard and 
along with it a tract and advice to seek ‘‘the Light”? by way 
of the Bethel Mission. My mother would have called him an 
indigent and would have sent him to a charity woodyard for 
a work-test to prove his worthiness for a meal-ticket. I had 
called him an unemployed and recognized his right to food 
and shelter and had directed him to the place where the 
taxpayers of the state provided it. 

Then I had given him a quarter. 

We were blocks away from Gramercy Square before I had 
the answer for Young Tom. “I know why I did it. Because 
it’s just luck that it isn’t you.” 

And again he flattened me out. ‘“‘Now it’s luck, yes, but 
don’t you think it’s a little raw to leave it to luck?” 

That, I admitted, was something to think about, and as I 
thought there passed before me in procession the whole long 
evolution of America’s social conscience—voluntary benevo- 
lence piously tying up wounds, the slow reluctant answers of 
society to those who cried that this was not enough, the halt- 
ing, crab-wise progress toward the right of the individual not 
to charity or to luck but to security. 

Such a procession! Gentlemen in black satin stocks drop- 
ping their tithes into the collection-basket on Sunday and 
leaving the rest to God; delicate ladies carrying their tracts 
and jellies into reeking hovels and tenements, 
both ladies and gentlemen of the unalterable 
conviction that poverty was some kind of sin 
which called for repentance and the grace of 
God. Meantime the amelioration of tracts, jelly 
and a pail of soup brought great virtue to the 
bearer thereof. 

Then the institutions, first the scabrous old 
buildings where society hid away the horrors it 
couldn’t bear to look at, where outcast children, 


l was not very different from the other shabby men 


Charity, with wide-skirted ladies carrying baskets; philan- 
thropy, raising the bricks of hospitals and orphanages; social 
work, shaping a new profession—and in 1933 an avalanche of 
misery hurled past all our guardrails into disaster. Are we 
building a road, Mrs. Springer asks, to carry us from pauperism 
into security without toll to Lady Bountiful or Lady Luck? 


the sick, insane and criminal were herded together for as 
long as nature could withstand the ministrations of brutal 
poor-masters. Then, presently, led by ladies of a firmer 
mold, just beginning to dare to do, the charitable institution 
of a later generation, stark brick piles, filled with categories 
of desolate humanity and run with scrupulous piety and no 
nonsense. 

Now came the marching consciences of still another gener- 
ation, a little discouraged with God’s treatment of his unfor- 
tunate children and themselves seeking out those whom, one 
by one, they could lift back to the stature of an economic 
man while calling on the state with gathering assurance to 
come to the aid of those hopelessly crippled in mind or body. 
Still more institutions, but with less pomp of brick and mor- 
tar now and more awareness of human beings. Close behind 
came a new phenomenon, the social worker, alert, trained, 
professional, still binding up wounds to be sure, still a hand- 
maiden of the benevolent, but questioning, experimenting, 
taking notes, collating facts, relating the practice of charity 
to the findings of sociology, of psychology and, mirabile 
dictu, of economics. 


ACK of the long parade stretched the stubborn gray pat- 
tern of the Elizabethan poor laws denying the “‘pauper” 
any claim to aid except in the community of his “settle- 
ment,”’ and philosophically dictating that if a ‘‘pauper,” 
adult or minor, could not be made to work he must be kept: 
alive as frugally and uncomfortably as possible. 
It was to this cold hard pattern, on the theory that he who 
does not work shall not eat and if he cannot work he shall 
only just barely eat, that the public relief system of this coun- 
try was shaped. It was as a protest against its rigors and 
abuses that private charity developed and expressed itself, 
not by striking at the system, but by a network of voluntary 
organizations, stopping the gaps in the public system, throw- 
ing out new frontiers of endeavor, constantly crying “This 
is not enough,” but in general holding aloof from public 
responsibility. 

It is futile at this late day to speculate on what our public 
relief system would have been had the zeal and energy and 
imagination that went into the private organization been 
put into the public. Probably we should have lost something; 
certainly we should have gained a great deal. As it is we 
have, for better or worse, what we call the American system 
with its confusions and duplications and its anomalies of 
parallel endeavors. 

That the private charitable organizations were not born 
free of a sense of sin in their beneficiaries and of virtue in 
themselves is abundantly evident. Old reports of the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
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lay great stress on a special duty to the “‘virtuous poor,”’ and 
show a faint surprise when, as after the panic of 1873, ‘‘one 
of the most remarkable features of the general distress was 
the respectable character of many of the applicants.’ Look- 
ing ahead to a hard winter it foresaw that: 

Thousands of the virtuous, industrious and self-supporting poor 
who are our neighbors, brethren and fellow-citizens, will again be 
providentially thrown upon charity by the pressure of distress with 
nothing between them and want but the pity and aid of the 
benevolent. 

Later, in more philosophic mood, the same organization 
observes with what seemed to it devastating logic: 


Want induces labor, without labor there would be no wealth, 
without wealth the civilized world would become savage and the 
kindly offices of charity be unknown. Hence differences of condi- 
tion are not only necessary to the highest degree of prosperity and 
happiness but absolutely essential to the existence of the state. This 
city . . . has not, probably, more than its proper ratio of poverty. 


Fifty-eight years later, in 1931, faced with the aftermath of 
another economic breakdown, the director of this same 
AICP voiced a different philosophy: 


To dig down to the roots and causes of unemployment and to 
plan boldly on the basis of all ascertainable facts would seem to be 
the major business of government, of business, of social service, of 
the church and of all the forces that wish to enjoy a well-regulated 
society. . . . In social work something more than the acceptance 
of the fact that we have been inadequate is necessary. Nothing short 
of broad vigorous social planning will be of any avail. It is time for 
serious thought to determine the social values we want to conserve. 


While this new concept of responsibility was developing, a 
new philosophy and new practices in relief, which accorded 
the recipient the stature of a man, were emerging through 
the demonstrations of voluntary agencies and the writings 
and teachings of a vigorous new school of leaders. Occasion- 
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ally these methods penetrated into public relief offices, and 
presently, when acts of God worked great disasters and the 
public contributed large funds to aid the victims, relief was 
entrusted to these leaders and their new methods. But except 
in urban centers families in distress, not stricken en masse, 
had no recourse except to those hard-bitten local poor-mas- 
ters whom the old laws perpetuated. Relief of the poor was 
rated an ignoble business, consigned to the lowliest units of 
government and administered by such as could find no bet- 
ter office. It is a curious manifestation of human psychology 
that the dissatisfactions of minorities, the divine wrath of 
zealots, even the cool logic of the modern social worker and 
her marshalled facts did not turn on this situation as it 
existed in most communities. Rather their attention concen- 
trated on certain categories of social disability and their 
combined pressure was directed toward the state as the unit 
of action. These social disabilities, they argued, lay at the 
root of poverty; correct or control them and poverty would 
disappear. 


HE progress of the state in the assumption of responsibil- 

ity for the welfare of its citizens has not been steady or 
even. Social legislation has never been popular but has gone 
forward in a series of thrusts with the newly won salient of 
one generation the organized terrain of the next. The state of 
New York first recognized an obligation for the care of the 
pauper insane in 1836 when it authorized the building of a 
State Lunatic Asylum at Utica. It was not until 1890 that it 
accepted full responsibility for the care of all its mentally 
afflicted citizens. This care is now a state function the coun- 
try over. In 1866 Massachusetts established its first state in- 
stitution for the care of dependent children, a radical move 
if there ever was one. Today the care of dependent children, 
out of institutions even more than in, is a normal function of 
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that state and a growing responsibility in every state. 

In the nineties began the first faltering steps toward state 
responsibility for epileptics, for crippled and deformed chil- 
dren and for the tuberculous, territory now consolidated in 
principle if not wholly in practice. In 1911 came the first 
widows’ pension legislation, a wide and significant break 
with old traditions, starting in Missouri and spreading over 
the country with unprecedented rapidity. In 1923 came an- 
other great advance, old-age pensions, first in Montana, now 
in one form or another, in twenty-five states. 

Thus as the years passed there were comparatively few 
forms of social disability for which the state did not admit 
some degree of responsibility. Only the able-bodied indigent 
were left where Queen Elizabeth had put them. To be hun- 
gry and homeless was perhaps no longer a sin, but it was still 
a disgrace. The “pauper”? was publicly stigmatized, con- 
sciously degraded and in many states deprived of the rights 
of citizenship. 

It has taken an economic disaster to change that situation, 
to break from the moralities to the economics of human 
need. You cannot be moralistic about 15 million people un- 
able to find food while warehouses groan with surpluses and 
farmers are being exhorted to destroy food crops. 

For here they are at the end of the long procession of ‘‘the 
American way,” 15 million citizens on foot, men, women 
and children whom our economic system had failed to pro- 
tect and had turned back to our social conscience for the 
privilege of continued existence. 

And so I found my mind back under the lamp in Gra- 
mercy Square facing the man whom my generation and the 
ones before it had left to luck and Lady Bountiful. Who was 
he, and what had we done to him? 

He was for all practical purposes my ‘Tom—or yours— 
young, stalwart, bred in the tradition of work and the as- 
surance of its rewards. We had given him an education of 
sorts which glorified the opportunities that life held for him 
and we had sent him out to find his place in the world we 
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had made for him. Perhaps he had married and had chil- 
dren; public policy would count that a virtue. We had 
spread before him all the glamours of a rich and sybaritic era 
and urged him to reach for its luxuries. We did not encour- 
age him to look too closely at the economic house in which he 
dwelt or to examine its security against wind and weather, 
but we urged him to more and greater satisfaction in its. 
furnishings. 

Then to his, and our, complete surprise the house col- 
lapsed. It and all its bright furnishings were swept away. 
The only shelter left to him was that of Lady Bountiful or the 
poor-master. Lady Bountiful was willing enough, and, with 
the help of Big Business, tried a little nervously to shoulder 
the burden. But there were just too many Toms. Voluntary 
responsibility, even that so efficiently and vicariously ex- 
pressed through the checks and balances of the community 
chest, broke down completely. Government, we all said, 
must come to the rescue and government, in this case, was’ 
the poor-master. We flung him such appropriations as would 
not pain the taxpayer too violently, exhorted him to change 
his ways and went, not too happily, about our business. 


HUS, with only a few prophets crying in the wilderness 
for state and federal aid, we came to the end of 1931, the 
Toms, joined by the Dicks and Harrys, an army by this time 
and ourselves harassed and confused by the ineffectiveness, 
the uncertainty and the weakness of the system to which we 
had entrusted their necessities. It was only then, when our. 
tradition of local responsibility was shattered by reality, that 
we turned to the state. . 
Historically it was not a great leap; the state was already 
supervising and subsidizing many social services. It was 
really only an acceleration of the rate of transfer of social 
responsibility from the individual to the state. But emotion- 
ally it crossed a chasm and we were hesitant at first before’ 
all that it implied. Indeed we still rationalize our doubts and 
fears with such terms as “temporary” and ‘“‘emergency.”’ We 
were unprepared too in or- 
ganization for this sudden 
extension of state authority 
and were torn between reluc- 
tance to entrust the job to our 
fast crumpling local units and 
fear of creating a bureau- 
cracy and what we vaguely 
called.a “dole.” In the end we 
compromised on ‘‘emer- 
gency” state relief commis- 
sions of eminent citizens with 
discretion to use such local 
relief channels as they saw fit. 
And then, before half a year 
had passed, while many of our 
voluntary agencies were still 
struggling with their misgiv- 
ings at so radical a departure 
from precedent, we knew that 
state action was not enough. | 
We discovered a national con- 
science that revolted at the 
spectacle of the inadequacies 
and uncertainties imposed on 
helpless people by the dila- 
toriness of backward 
states. We realized that as 
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nemployment was of na- 
ional scope the relief of its 
ictims was a national 
obligation. 

And again we made a leap, 
his time to federal responsi- 
ility. And once more there 
were hesitations, not now 
mong social workers but 
mong the die-hard defenders 
of local responsibility rallying 
to the defense of state rights, 
ven the right to let people 
starve and freeze. And again 
e€ compromised and in 1932 
poured $300 million, through 
the euphemism of loans to the 
states, into what we perfectly 
ell knew was a weak and 
faltering system. 

It took a political landslide 
and a New Deal to bring us to 
the next jump where at long 
ast we accepted a:collective 
responsibility, where as a na- 
tion we said, ““These are our 
people and they shall not 
starve.” 

No, we as a people had not 
wholly failed the man under 
the light in Gramercy Square. 
My income-tax nerve told me that we had gone far in re- 
sponsibility since 1873 when he and his family would have 
had “‘nothing between them and want but the pity and aid 
of the benevolent.’? Now I could be sure—well, reasonably 
sure—that anywhere in this country he could have, if he 
would accept it on the terms offered, a place to sleep and 
something to eat. If he had a family I could be certain— 
well, reasonably certain—that they would receive with some 
regularity, not a cent of cash of course, but packages of gro- 
ceries closely calculated to ward off starvation. I could not 
be so certain that a roof would be kept over their heads but I 
could be sure that in some few places the children would 
have milk and shoes and a doctor if they were sick and I 
could be hopeful that before the winter was over that as- 
surance would cover the country. 


— 


HY then had I given him the quarter? Was I not again 

raising the old cry, ‘“This is not enough,” not enough 
to fill his stomach by order, to shelter him if there were beds 
enough or as long as the money lasted. Here was a man, 
free-born, competent to work and to regulate his own life, 
but because there was no work we had stripped him of per- 
sonal competence and reduced him to regimentation by food 
order. In spite of our collective responsibility did we not still 
hold him to be an Elizabethan pauper? My quarter, I de- 
cided, was my foolish, futile gesture toward restoring to him 
some measure of choice in life which our relief system had 
denied him. 

But why then had Young Tom’s “It’s a little raw to leave 
it to luck,”’ stung me? And then I saw that relief of any kind 
is not enough. Wipe out our miserable poor-laws, replace 
our poor-masters with laboratory-trained social workers, 
secure continuity by the allocation of special taxes, iron-out 
inequalities by federal subsidies, maintain standards of ade- 
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Institutions were filled with desolate humanity and run with scrupulous piety. Scripture reading 
in a night-shelter, an engraving by Doré from an issue of Harper's Weekly in 1872 


quacy and of administration by federal supervision—all of 
these things would not be enough. Why? Because relief to the 
ablebodied in a great rich land like this is an anomaly, a 
denial of all that the country promises. It is a corollary of the 
luck we have lived by, the luck of getting this job or that, the 
luck of keeping the job or seeing it crushed by the march of 
machines, the luck that puts one man’s savings in a bank 
that fails and another’s in a bank that doesn’t, the luck of 
health that spares the prosperity of one family and wipes out 
that of another by sickness bills, the luck that leaves no 
security to anyone. 

We had tried, I knew, in slow fumbling ways to build a 
frame-work of security for the great mass of us, though we 
had lagged far behind our European neighbors and had re- 
jected their experience. Not until 1910, after much legisla- 
tive agonizing, did we accept the principle of workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents, and even yet men and 
women are dying of occupational diseases and leaving their 
dependents to charity. We had looked at sickness insurance 
and left it for the few. We had, many of us, clamored for un- 
employment insurance and had advanced facts and figures 
to prove our case, but ‘“‘the American way”? of individualism 
had blocked us and left our feeble little salient unconsoli- 
dated. Yet we must not stop, for in a changing world these 
things represented a bottom level of protection in the midst 
of change. They could not be neglected but must be raised as 
a shoring while we build a structure of real security stripped 
of the stucco front of luck. 

Well then, what fiext? We had taken the jumps one by one 
to collective responsibility for the casualties of our social and 
economic order. Would we now balk at attacking an order 
that produced the casualties? Would we, as a people, be long 
content to go on binding up wounds while the casualties 
multiplied? Would we not reject (Continued on page 640) 
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cinctly—the main lessons to be derived from 

the developments of international life during 
the last fifteen years. 

The Armistice of the Great War brought with 
it to many minds the conviction that hereafter 
in wars there would be “no neutrals.”’ Senti- 
ments to that effect were copiously expressed by Woodrow 
Wilson and were vehemently shared by most of the world’s 
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leading publicists. Such sentiments dictated the universality © 


of duty and of authority confided to the League of Nations. 
Since there would be “no neutrals,” it logically followed 
that there should be a universal instrumentality and a 
universal policy for the whole of the world in its attitude 
toward any outbreak of hostilities anywhere. 

This theory of prospective international relationships has 
now been obviously abundantly falsified. The world has 
been full of neutrals during the war-between the Poles and 
the Russians, during the war between the Greeks and the 
Turks, during the war between the Bolivians and the 
Paraguayans, and during the war between the Japanese 
and the Chinese. The supposition that there would be no 
more “‘local wars” has been discredited by recent experi- 
ence as well as by reviving recollections of that remoter 
experience which our ancestors through numerous genera- 
tions accumulated before we imagined that we had intro- 
duced a new era by merely fighting another world war. 

There was a world war in the eighteenth century in the 
days of Pitt; and there was a world war in the nineteenth 
century in the days of Napoleon; and, in each case, there 
were local wars afterwards. These elementary facts are now 
once more remembered. The idea that the conflict of 1914 
to 1918 was without substantial precedent and was there- 
fore bound to conduct us into an age equally without sub- 
stantial precedent is now relegated to that limbo in which 
improvised and frustrated millenniums sleep out their eternal 
separation from the realities of earth. 

Those realities persist, challenging our efforts not of defini- 
tive dream but of endless labor; and they include the fact, 
the re-established fact, that world wars can be followed by 
local wars in our times as well as in the times when there 
were no motor-cars, no airplanes, no radio sets, no poison- 
gases, and no ships making thirty-five knots an hour. That 
we can have all those things and still remain subject to the 
laws of human nature may be a mentally painful but may 
also be a spiritually salutary discovery. 

In any case, the extinguishment of local wars by universal 
edict is now once more a philosophy of the future rather 
than of the present; and, simultaneously and necessarily, 
the universality which underlies the present structure of 
the League of Nations is brought into violent question. 

The League in membership is not universal but its con- 
stitution is grounded essentially and ultimately upon an 
assumption of universality; and, on occasion, its collabora- 
tion with non-member governments gives it as much of 
universality as a permanently imperfect world is likely ever 
to afford. During the crisis of the Japanese invasions of 
Chinese territory, for instance, Geneva was truly the reser- 
voir of all that could be rightly called “world opinion” 
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Internationally as well as nationally these years have shown 
only too clearly that we are not a company of angels. Shall 
we then say that we are no company at all? That would be 
equally untrue, Mr. Hard declares: Let us revert to our natures 
and proceed as what we are—a company tangled, exploratory, 
destined not to absolute arrivals but to debatable adventures 


and truly the engine of all that could be ambitiously 
designated ‘“‘world action.” 

In the formulating of that “‘world opinion” and in the 
devising of that “world action” the United States was not 
only a participant but a protagonist. It was the United 
States that primarily leveled at Japan the fearsome threat 
of the non-recognition of Manchukuo. It was the United 
States that strove to transfuse its warm-blooded resentment 
of Japanese behavior into the chilled veins of the League’s 
two most eminent members, the governments of Britain 
and of France. 

The outcome has been a death-blow to the notion that 
the League needed only the assistance of the Great Repub- 
lic of the West in order to achieve a universal compelling 
power of command. In the course of the Chinese- Japanese 
crisis it could not be maintained that the United States 
flinched from the proposals of the League. It was more 
possible to assert that the League flinched from the pro- 
posals of the United States. The lesson at last revealed was 
that the League, though accompanied by the United States, 
and though accelerated by the United States, could not 
project a universality of international control over the Far 
East. 


E have thereupon learned, it is to be hoped, that the 
so-called “‘cooperation” of the United States cannot 
render an impossibility feasible. 

But what is the root of that impossibility? It resides in the 
theory that the deliberations of the League, regarding a 
war, must issue into positive action and, further, that this 
positive action shall be at any rate colored by “‘sanctions”’ 
of economic and finally military force. Thus expectations of 
an extravagant character are aroused. Thus disillusionments 
of an extreme nature are produced. Thus an excessive 
idealism leads on by an inevitable law of the human mind 
to its precise and deplorable opposite: an excessive cynicism. 

Germany’s withdrawal from the League is a capital 
illustration of the inevitable consequences of the League’s 
present Covenant. The League—through one of the numer- 
ous high-pressure-salesmanship advertisements in the text 
of that Covenant—gives itself out to be an expert reviser of 
treaties. In the year 1919 an eminent Canadian jurist ex- 
pressed the happy hope that the League would revise the — 
British-American treaty of 1842 and would hand over a 
considerable part of the state of Maine to the government | 
of Canada in order to provide the Canadian people with a 
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better and more Wilsonian ‘‘access to the sea.” A similarly 


preposterous expectation seems to have been instilled into 
Germany by the League’s own preposterousness in its word- 
ings of its prerogatives and capacities. The League, the 


theoretically omnipotent — 


omnivolent and accordingly | 


League, would revise the whole Treaty of Versailles to 
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render it just, and generous and exactly right. It did not 
oso. Very well, then, it is a “‘failure.’”’ We will walk out of it. 

It is to be noted that when Germany left the League it 
id not simultaneously walk out of its embassies at Paris 
nd at London. It continued to belong to the diplomatic 
orps, to the family of nations, in the national capitals of 
rance and Britain. It seems fair to conclude that it would 
ave continued to belong to the family of nations at Geneva 
if the constitutional structure of that family in that city had 
been a structure simply or an especially convenient and an 
specially intimate general world-wide diplomatic intercourse. 
We need a little less faith in documents designed to dictate 
to life, and a little more faith in life itself. 

At Geneva I lately noticed a charming—and distressing— 
instance of the present process. Two committees of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations were in session. One of 
them was dealing with the dispute between China and 
Japan. The other was dealing with the perfecting of the 
Covenant of the League. 

The committee burdened with the problem of the Far 
East was exhibiting all the symptoms of a severe attack of 
ague. It shivered. It trembled. It had on the table before it, 
in the present unperfected text of the Covenant, a vast 
arsenal of missiles to aim at Japan. It hesitated to lay hold 
of any one of them. It hesitated to discharge an embargo at 
Japan. It hesitated—even more—to blockade Japan. It 
paled to chalk when it even imagined a direct encounter 
with the Japanese army. It recoiled, in truth, from all ‘‘sanc- 
tions” and it recoiled even from any form of mere words 
stating explicitly the full “illegality” of Japanese policy 
on the Asiatic mainland. Its actual search was not for 
weapons as keen but for words as soft as the Covenant 
could permit. 

Meanwhile the other committee was perfecting the 
Covenant by filling it with weapons keener than ever. To 
that end it wa’ addressing itself to an imaginary scene and 
was painting into it a logically complete solution. As follows: 


WO armies are actually physically face to face. Each is 

animated by a hostile intent. This intent may be defensive. 
It may be offensive. How shall the defensive army be dis- 
tinguished from the offensive one? How shall offensiveness 
be located and visualized? Ah! 

A representative of the League of Nations shall stride 
into the gap between the two armies. He shall say to 
each of them: 

“Stand back fifteen miles.” 

Or he may even say twenty-five miles if he is feeling es- 
pecially resolute and if the configuration of the terrain 
should seem to him to render twenty-five miles more desir- 
able. Then he looks at the two armies and waits for a few 
minutes; and the answer to his researches pops out of the 
slot-machine. 

The army which does not move back the required number 
of miles is the ‘‘aggressor’”’! And the scroll of the ‘‘sanctions” 
of the League shall immediately unfold itself against that 
army and that army’s country! 

_ Minor complications are of course to be envisaged. 
‘Neither army might move back the required number of 
‘miles. Or both might move back. For these complications 
there would be special “formulas” and additional para- 
graphs in the prospective supplement to the League Covenant. 

In any case the ideal debated by that committee in 
charge of the bettering of the Covenant was the triumphant 
entry of the League into the very scene of an impending 
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battle and its coercive dissipation of the battle by the 
brandishing of its whip of embargoes and blockades and 
other scorpions. 

And this at the very moment when the League’s other 
sitting Ccommittee—the committee on the Far East—was 
determined to stay some nine thousand miles away from the 
Manchurian battle-front and was afraid to lay on the 
back of Japan a whip of gnats! Could there have been a 
more disconcerting proof of the capacity of our age for sitting 
down to crochet an ideal in utter obliviousness of surround- 
ing actual circumstances? 


HE same capacity is apparent in the other chief feature 

of international life since the Armistice. The last fifteen 
years internationally have been dominated by the League 
Covenant idea and by the salvationary conference idea. 
That second idea has been of a simplicity and of a credu- 
lousness which our ancestors of the so-called Dark Ages poe 
have found it difficult to imagine. 

You pick out a vast veteran problem, political or economic, 
which has annoyed mankind throughout history. You fix 
upon a town—preferably with a water-front and good hotels. 
You go there, from all over the world, with impromptu 
delegates and with technical advisers suddenly crammed 


-with data like school-boys prepared for an examination. 


Getting there, you arrange commissions and sub-commis- 
sions and committees and sub-committees—and press con- 
ferences. Each country thereupon lets all journalists know 
that it has a program inexorably demanded by its national 
situation and its national destiny. If the conference is a 
first-class one of first-class size, there are thus delivered to 
the nationalistic prides and prejudices of the world some 
fifty nationalistic programs. 

The conference then begins to struggle against time. The 
governments back of it have led their peoples to believe that 
a problem which has defied seventy centuries will be solved 
in seven weeks. The journalists, ignorant of centuries but 
highly proficient in weeks, become suddenly aware that 
they are reporting, in all probability, a fundamental fiasco. 
Those of them who are employed by newspapers in country 
A go around and see the delegations from countries B, C, 
D, E, F, and so on, and soon perceive that unless their be- 
loved country A surrenders some of its immemorial and 
immutable principles there will be no genuine basic success 
for the conference. They know, additionally, what the tech- 
nical advisers often: do not know. They know that the idea 
that their country will surrender any of its immemorial 
and immutable principles in seven weeks is fatuous. They 
thereupon begin to prophesy essential failure for the con- 
ference. The least technically informed of all persons pres- 
ent, they usually turn out to be the most politically dis- 
cerning. 

The end of seven weeks—or of seventeen weeks—ap- 
proaches. The problem which was to have been squeezed 
into a jar and bottled up into it like an Arabian Nights jinni 
is still spreading its gigantic form over the conference like 
the untamed demon that it actually is. The journalists 
exult. The delegates, despairing of filling the jar with the 
demon, begin to fill'it partly with a few hairs clipped from 
his tail but principally with resolutions for shaving him all 
over when, as, and if any barber can catch him. These 
resolutions are called “draft” treaties. The conference 
adopts them; the journalists roar with laughter; and the 
peoples of the world take another headlong dive into 
cynical flippancy toward all internationalism whatsoever. 
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The curse of internationalism has been exorbitant inter- 
nationalists. Because of them we begin to produce—by re- 
action—those amazing heretics who actually doubt if any 
such thing as a family of nations exists. They have climbed 
up so high with the people who insist upon dwelling in a 
super-internationalistic stratosphere that they have fallen 
with a mental black crash into a sub-nationalistic well. 

Is it not possible at this time to make a fresh start neither 
in stratospheres nor in wells but on the solid surface of 
provable and obvious human experience and development 
on this planet? 


FAMILY of nations does exist. It has existed ever since 
two governments “recognized” each other. It is mani- 
fested in the extreme desire of every new government to 
secure “‘recognition.”’ No government is genuinely safe in its 
territory or its sovereignty till that ‘‘recognition” has been 
substantially achieved. It then hastens to exchange diplo- 
matic’ representatives with other governments. At each 
capital there appear foreign ambassadors, foreign ministers, 
foreign resident envoys; and these envoys are quite correctly 
supposed to represent not only separate foreignnesses but 
also a certain sort of joint-foreignness. They are held to 
constitute a “diplomatic corps.” 

In moments of emergency, repeatedly, the members of a 
“diplomatic corps’? have sought joint action. They have 
sought it in company with the minister of foreign affairs of 
the government in whose capital they were stationed. On 
every such occasion the existence of a family of nations, of a 
company of nations, has been patently ocularly demon- 
strated. It is one of the tritest commonplaces of life as lived. 
And it constitutes—at all moments—the loftiest arena of all 
statesmanship. 

In the post-presidential days of Theodore Roosevelt I fre- 
quently asked him to tell me the public act upon which he 
most esteemed himself. He was able—almost every time— 
to think of a new one to add to the ones that he had already 
mentioned to me. In each instance, however, it was an act 
in one certain field. It was an act in the field of international 
affairs. 

Theodore Roosevelt knew in practice what Oswald 
Spengler in his Decline of the West has written out of study. 
International relationships are the supreme expression of all 
human politics. They open to every statesman an opportu- 
nity which indeed he will not perilously widen through a 
theoretical passion for ‘cooperation’? but which likewise he 
will not disastrously narrow through an arbitrary theory of 
“isolation.”’ Thus Theodore Roosevelt, while delighting the 
daily newspaper headline writers by ‘“‘flaying”’ and “‘excoriat- 
ing”’ our alleged “international Meddlesome Matties,”’ did 
not hesitate to reach out to Manchuria to negotiate a peace 
between Japan and Russia and did not hesitate to go to 
Algeciras in Spain to help settle the difficulties of Morocco. 

It is only since we have had an agitation for causing the 
United States to settle everything in the world that we have 
had a counteragitation for causing the United States to help 
settle nothing in the world. Our ancestors who pursued pirates 
into the havens of the Greek islands in the Mediterranean 
Sea in 1819, and who with their “black ships” forcibly 
shattered the “isolation” of the Shogun and forcibly added 
Japan to the family of nations in 1853, would be surprised 
indeed to learn that they had left it as a mandate to their 
descendants to hang their ‘clothes on three misinterpreted 
sentences in George Washington’s farewell address and not 
go near the water. 
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I venture to propose a return to our truly traditional 
policy, which assumed the existence of a family of nations, 
requiring sometimes a polite silence from us at the family- 
table and sometimes a voluble and even violent intervention 
in the conversation; and I propose a fresh start which will - 
simply extend that policy to give it new facilities and 
rapidities. 

There shall be at Geneva a universal permanent “diplo- 
matic corps.” Its members shall be accredited to “The - 
Company of Nations.” | 

Countries which wish to continue to belong to “The 
League of Nations,” with its present constitution, may of 
course do so. Many of them are without the slightest inten- 
tion of ever being willing to sacrifice a dollar or a man to 
make that present constitution mean what it says. They 
should in honor remove their signatures from it. 

The result in practice would be that ‘““The League of Na-— 
tions” would become substantially a European institution » 
dedicated to the attempted maintenance of European po- | 
litical peace. There is a chance—at least—that, if those 
clauses of the League’s constitution which have to do with — 
guarantees of frontiers and with unleashings of sanctions 
were confined to European application and were under- 
taken as a specifically European responsibility, the League 
might become a bona fide body, actually purposing the execu- 
tion of its pledges. 

The stock argument against such a contraction of the 
League to European dimensions is that a naval blockade of a 
bad member of the League by the good members would be 
rendered futile by supplies sent to the bad member from the 
United States. All such arguments are in complete contra- 
vention of the historic policies of the United States. Not even 
Thomas Jefferson, arch-champion of “‘the freedom of the 
seas,” ever claimed that a United States merchant-ship had 
a right to penetrate a true naval blockade. It had, and has, a 
right (except when carrying contraband) to object to cap- | 
ture on the open high seas. Attempting, however, to pene- | 
trate a genuine blockade, it has no right whatsoever to pro- 
test against capture and confiscation. That being the case, it - 
is obvious that an effective European League blockade of a 
recalcitrant European League member would not be open — 
even to remonstrance by the United States government. 

In any case it is clear that at present the guarantees and 
sanctions of the League Covenant are hollow and hypo- 
critical pretenses for most of the world. For most of the 
world, therefore, they should be canceled. 


ET problems of world scope are in continuous appearance 

and progression. Some of them are in the field of politics; 
as, for instance, disarmament. Some are in the field of eco- 
nomics; as, for instance, the gold standard. These problems 
are both innumerable and incessant. The affairs of the 
family of nations have never been concluded, and never can — 
be. They are necessarily as eternal—and as Capricious—as 
life itself. They can neither be frozen into the formulas of the — 
present League Covenant nor abbreviated and extermi- 
nated by transitory conferences. They require discussions 
never-ending and decisions free and fluid. 

Such discussions and decisions can in theory be had 
through ordinary diplomatic channels and through the 
utilization of an ordinary diplomatic corps in any great 
world capital. The objections to such a course are in prac- 
tice compelling. A great world capital—such as Washington 
or London or Paris or Berlin or Rome or Tokio or Moscow— 
thinks primarily of itself. The members (Continued on page 637) 


HARD. TIMES HIT A FAMILY 


BY B. GORDON BYRON 


From advertising to adversity sounds like an anagram but the 


turn was not an exercise in verbalistics or sleight of hand. 


Shakespeare. Today millions of Ameri- 

cans of all classes are testing the truth of 
that axiom. As one of those millions I know from 
personal experience what those uses are. 

Early in 1930, I received $100 a week for 
writing advertising and sales-promotion material about 
books. 

Early in 1933, our county emergency work bureau started 
paying me twenty dollars a week to keep records of work 
relief. 

This cut of 80 percent in income has brought both tragedy 
and comedy to our home. You might not notice much physi- 
cal evidence of the disaster. My wife and I and the two 
children still manage to “keep our end up”’ as far as outward 
appearances go. We still live in the same house, although we 
have hung another thousand-dollar mortgage round our 
necks, and taxes and interest for the current year are still 
unpaid. We still dress respectably, although my neat blue 
suit was a gift and my wife sits up till the small hours cutting 
and sewing, turning and remaking old dresses into new ones 
for herself and our daughter. We still eat, although the 
better stores no longer deliver here and we depend largely 
upon chain-store sale “‘specials.’’ We have had no help in the 
house for nearly four years. It is three years since we gave our 
last dinner or bridge party, once a frequent occurrence at 
our house. Visits to the theater are as guests—never as hosts. 

The descent from business executive to “work-reliefer”’ 
has been painful at times. Yet we feel that Shakespeare knew 
what he was talking about. Right here a lot of people I know, 
still occupying comparatively well-paid jobs, will sit back 
in their chairs with a satisfied smile on their well-fed faces 
and say, “Just what I’ve always said. The depression has 
been a‘blessing in disguise. We needed this lesson.’’ But the 
pronoun “we” never includes the speaker. Oh dear, no! 
By ‘“‘we”’ he really means me, the writer of this article, and 
thousands of other poor devils who have only a twenty-dollar 
relief check each week between them and the end. Fate, with 
inexorable accuracy, has picked out just the ones who 
needed the lesson! The fact that I, and thousands of others, 
were never in the stock market and never purchased articles 
on the instalment system is apparently beside the point. 
I have been unlucky—I have failed in business—I have not 
made money—and in America these lacks.are the cardinal 
sins. 

Well, let it go. I cheerfully admit that we unemployed and 
our families have learned a lot of valuable lessons. We have 
been purged of many foolish notions; we have gained a 
different and better standard of values. I am sure that we 
are more sympathetic toward other people’s bad luck and 
more tolerant of others’ ideas. We no longer tremble in our 
boots whenever the cry of “Communist” is raised for we 
have learned how meaningless are the labels pinned on 
humans and on human organizations. We appreciate this 
especially in the case of the old political parties, which seem 
to us to be utterly incompetent and futile. We have learned 
that the only difference between the Democrats and the 
Republicans is the ownership of the pockets which are lined 
_ with the taxpayers’ money. But we have not yet learned to 


e Ss are the uses of adversity’? wrote 


What it has meant in terms of old and new satisfactions and 
freedoms is the substance of this story of actual experience 
of a man stepped down from a professional job to work-relief 


be politically courageous nor independent. We still vote for 
parties in which we have lost all faith, although we cheer 
whenever they adopt a measure stolen from the textbooks 
of the radicals whom we refuse to join. 

We who have felt the business world shake beneath our 
feet, note with despair the utter lack of real leadership in 
any country. We have no sympathy with dictatorship, but 
we are beginning to feel that nothing short of a dictatorship 
will convince certain of our captains of industry that human 
beings are more important than profits. I find among my 
fellow “work-reliefers,” many of whom have held respon- 
sible executive positions in former days, contempt for our 
industrial and business leaders. We feel that they are pri- 
marily to blame for the present condition of the country. 
With official pronouncements, portentous prophecies and 
seductive advertising, they exhorted us to live beyond our 
means as a patriotic duty. They ridiculed those of us who 
questioned the wisdom of the extension of personal credit to 
build sales; they mocked at those who dared point out that 
sales expense was increasing faster than sales income; they 
denounced as un-American those who disputed the state of 
the stock market as the indicator of real business conditions. 
We remember, too, how loudly they cried for help from the 
government and how eagerly they snatched at the millions 
offered by the RFC. And now we watch them as they fight 
government control, as they attempt to destroy fair labor 
clauses, and as they loudly protest at any further appropria- 
tions for relief. 


O I sound bitter? Well, why not? I wish I could say that 
we are bearing our tribulation in patriotic silence and 
looking forward to the silver lining already appearing 
through the fleeting clouds. But we are not. We believe that 
the silver lining the newspapers talk so much about is merely 
the reflection of the political moonshine which is fed to the 
public daily. We acknowledge that many good things have 
been accomplished by the New Deal and the NRA but we 
are not overly optimistic. There does not seem to be a great 
deal of difference between prosperity built on the ruggedly 
individualistic policy of ‘teach man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost”’ and that sold through fancy slogans and 
cute little windshield stickers. I admit frankly that I cannot 
see the final outcome of the NRA campaign. If wages are 
raised and more men are employed, it is obvious that the 
increased production costs will be reflected in a higher cost 
of living. Next, in order to make a profit, the employer will 
try to reduce his production costs by installing new and bet- 
ter machinery. Thus, while NRA is trying to increase pay- 
rolls and reduce unemployment, the employer will be 
reducing total payrolls and increasing unemployment. I can 
see no other result so long as we accept the argument that 
the production and distribution of goods is primarily for 
the purpose of providing profits for a small group, rather 
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than for welfare of the community with profits secondary. 

One of the “‘blessings”’ of this depression is that we have 
learned to analyze more carefully words, phrases and statis- 
tics. ‘Rugged individualism” sounded fine over the radio, 
but we have learned that one way to be individualistic is to 
commit suicide. “Factories Working Overtime” makes a 
good headline, but we now stop and think that one little rush 
order will create overtime followed by a layoff. For example, 
a friend of mine is general manager of a plant which is work- 
ing overtime. There are two simple reasons for it. 


IRST, he is supplying dealers and jobbers and manu- 

facturers in other lines who are putting in a little extra 
stock in anticipation of a price rise. Second, he is building 
up some additional stock from extra raw material he has 
purchased for the same reason. When we read stories headed, 
Thousands Flocking Back to Work, we wonder why it is 
that so very few among our own numbers, or among the 
thousands whose records we keep in the Bureau, are able to 
get jobs. Increased factory activity will probably affect us 
white-collar men very little. Corporations have learned more 
in the past four years than they believed possible about 
short cuts, speeding-up and labor-saving as applied to 
executive and office staffs. It will be a long, long while after 
factories are going full blast before there will be any appre- 
ciable re-employment of white-collar workers. 

We look at the New Deal with interest, but it looks sus- 
piciously like the old bus, with new brakes perhaps, some of 
the dirt cleaned off, and a new horn. Most certainly a new 
horn! Children still cry for milk in New York slums while it 
is being thrown away upstate. Thousands will be under- 
clothed this winter while cotton is being plowed under in the 
South. It is not a very new deal when “‘over-production’”’ 
and “under-consumption’’ still exist side by side. The 
chances of a genuine new deal are still quite remote. We 
have not all suffered, nor suffered enough. You need a one- 
room shack, bare feet on a cold winter’s night, and an empty 
stomach to get real new deals. Revolutions may have been 
organized and led by the intellectuals, but they succeeded 
only when they were backed up with an army of empty 
stomachs. Money spent for relief work is cheap insurance for 
big business. But it’s too cheap. A change in our political 
and economic systems is bound to come. Why not get it over 
with? A good stiff dose of castor oil is a lot better than fiddling 
around with a lot of sugar-coated potions which give only 
temporary relief, and mighty little of that. 


& is pleasant to turn from the foggy and murky atmosphere 
of business and political life, to the sunshine and clearly 
marked path of Christian living. It should not surprise any- 
one to learn that those who are weary and heavy laden have 
turned to the Great Comforter for solace. I speak only for 
myself. I do not know if this feeling be widespread, but I 
suspect that I am by no means the only one. Until the de- 
pression I had not entered a church since my marriage 
twelve years ago. While I was brought up a strict Methodist, 
I find comfort today in the Sacrifice of the Mass in the 
Catholic Church, of which I am not a member. The Prot- 
estant churches, most of which I have attended or read 
about,.seem to be in almost as much of a fog as our business 
leaders. Their ministers seem to be more concerned with 
politics and economics, of which they are woefully ignorant, 
than with the Gospel of Christ in which, did they but real- 
ize it, they would find the cause and cure of this and every 
other depression. There is a wonderful stability, a sense of 
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permanence about the Catholic Church which contrasts 
dramatically with the ever-shifting, crazy world around us. 
It offers a safe anchorage and quiet haven to those of us who 
are weary of the storm. After church on Sunday, the winning 
of material success, or the present lack of it, seem entirely 
unimportant to one who has been an humble witness of the 
Supreme Sacrifice. 

I would place this development of an appreciation of 
things spiritual at the top, or near the top, of my list of the 
sweeter uses of adversity. Near to it you would find the 
exchange of permanent, and what I can only call the psychic 
satisfactions of life, for the temporary and material. We have 
become regular visitors at the public library. Each week the 
four of us return home with armfuls of books of every kind. 
Latest novels and old classics; books on gardening and books 
on religion; books on how to raise goldfish and how to repair 
automobiles. All are grist to our mill. And I have been 
digging into some of the old-timers on my own shelvell 
Montaigne, Euripides, Ruskin and Dickens have provided | 
plenty of mental food when meat and potatoes were some- 
what scarce. ; 


' 


E are better physically because we get more exercise. 
We walk where we used to ride, and we garden where’ 
we used to play bridge. Our garden has been more beautiful 
this year than ever before. We had more flowers, most of 
them from our own seed gathered the autumn before. We 
built a pool in our rock garden and spend delightful minutes: 
watching the goldfish—from the ten-cent store—flashing in| 
the sun. No victim of the depression need be mentally. 
depressed so long as he has access to books and a garden to” 
work in. What is more satisfying, more soul inspiring or a 
quickly chases worries away, than to prepare the soil, to plas 
the seed, and to watch the unfolding of every leaf and bud? : 
The lost art of conversation is coming back into its own. 
Instead of eternal bridge, our friends drop in, informally, 
after supper, just to talk. As the evening goes on, we serve 
home-made cookies and tea, and over our cups we discuss 
literature, politics, economics and every subject under the 
sun. Thus are we finding within ourselves hidden resources" 
which we never knew existed. __ | 
Children too, have gained. They have learned to value a 
cent as much asa dime; to admire and enjoy things without 
always wanting to possess them. Last Christmas I took them - 
both through the toy departments of some of the larger 
stores. We had lots of fun, yet there was not once the cry of 
“T want that” or “Please buy me that” such as I heard 
constantly from luckier children around us. Painful episodes 
occur, it is true, as when the parties given for neighbors’ 
children make the absence of such events in our home all 
the more conspicuous. It is painful to have to keep children | 
home from some school affair because ‘‘Daddy hasn’t any 
money.” But these things will probably be soon forgotten 
and the self-discipline thus enforced build stronger and finer 
characters. a: /, | 
We have lost our blasé attitude toward the simpler pleas- — 
ures. We have discovered how to laugh spontaneously in- 
stead of paying someone else to make us laugh. We laugh, for 
example, over the beautiful letters from expensive houses 
which still have us on their mailing lists, inviting us to a | 
showing of the season’s new styles. Whenever the local deal- — 
ers’ handsome booklets describing the new Packards or 
Buicks arrive, there is always much byplay over the discovery — 
of my alleged secret plan to present the family with a new 
car. These matters sound—and are—trifling. But surely the 
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ability to get fun and laughter out of trivial things, under 
miserable conditions, is not a worthless result of depression. 
} Thank goodness that Iam more or less a Jack-of-all-trades. 
I have earned many a dollar during the past few years 
through enterprises entirely foreign to my training or experi- 
ence. I have built rock gardens, designed and constructed 
| brick and concrete walks, clipped hedges and repaired 
leaky roofs. I made more than two hundred dollars at the end 
of 1931 by repairing the plaster and redecorating the interior 
of a six-room house. I have edited a weekly paper, built a 
dust-proof laboratory in a basement, helped out a public 
accountant, built book-shelves and cabinets, written 
speeches for public officials, and even indulged in a little 
plumbing! By such means did we keep our heads above 
water from 1930 to early 1933. When we had exhausted all 
the odd jobs available among our friends and neighbors, the 
only thing left was to appeal to the county work bureau. 

In the past, I had served on various relief and philan- 
thropic committees. Now I was faced with the prospect of 
going myself, hat in hand, to ask for help. The night of the 
day I registered at the bureau was, I think, the first and only 
time my wife and I let our feelings get the better of us. We 
both cried bitterly. 

There was no need for it. The bureau soon made me real- 
ize that it was not dispensing charity. The investigator was 
kindly and sympathetic, as his job, too, was relief work. 
The head of the department to which I was assigned, an- 
other ‘‘work reliefer,”’ soon made me realize that I would 
earn every cent of my $4 a day—and then some. Thus was I 
initiated into that other world, the world of truly forgotten 
men; men who have known the good things in life and are 
bewildered by the disaster which has overtaken them; who 
eternally wonder what lies ahead of them and their families. 


E “white-collar” workers in the Bureau have devel- 

oped a camaraderie which I have not experienced 
anywhere since the War. We ‘“‘kid” each other along. We 
make loud and pointed remarks should one of our number 
appear with a new pair of shoes or other apparent evidence 
of “‘hidden resources.” We indulge in reminiscences of 
*‘before the war,” but in our case, the war started in 1929 
and is still on. We are a class apart—and feel it. We laugh, 
somewhat grimly perhaps, as we imagine what some of our 
luckier friends would do were they to find themselves up 
against it as we are. We grow indignant at acquaintances 
who feel the world is coming to an end because they have 
had a fifteen percent cut in salary. ‘“‘Why,” we say, ‘‘they 
don’t know there is a depression. Fancy having fifty or 
seventy-five dollars a week—every week.” 

That’s another lesson we have learned—the need of regu- 
lar income. Expenses can be budgeted to fit almost any 
income within reason, but you have got to have an income 
to start with, and get it regularly. Occasionally we read 
letters in the papers from ‘‘Indignant Taxpayer” who 
thinks that work relief is pauperizing us and that we would 
not accept a job if one were offered us. We know those 
“jobs.” Selling jobs on straight commission. I took such a job 
just a few months after I joined the Bureau. I thought I 
should be independent if at all possible, so I went forth, full 
of enthusiasm and determined to sell. In two weeks I made 

: just two dollars and fifty cents. It was a good proposition, as 
such propositions go, and perhaps I could have made money 
at it after two or three months of constant calling. But after 
the first. week, my wife looked anxiously in the pantry. 
During the second week I had to borrow money for food. 
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The third week saw me trying to get back to the Bureau, 
and when I got my old desk back, I felt as if Morgan had 
taken me into partnership. Twenty dollars a week! No more, 
perhaps, than one’s employed friends spend in an evening 
—but to me, the straw that keeps my family afloat. 

Imagine, if you can, feeding, clothing and housing a 
family of four, accustomed to a fairly high standard of living, 
on just twenty dollars a week. Picture, if you can, the anxiety 
with which we await the distribution of our checks—the 
eagerness with which we rush to the bank to cash them. 
That twenty dollars means existence—for just one more week. 

Sometimes we hear rumors the Bureau is going to close 
—on the fifteenth—next month—the month after. The 
county has no more money and we shall all be fired. We 
wait, in torturing anxiety, until the threatened day is past, 
and then, with a sigh of relief, we look forward to another 
week—another twenty dollars. 


ANY of us, four years ago, filled the specifications for the 
success magazines’ “‘progressive young business men.” 
We were filled with ambition, ‘“‘forging ahead”’ to a rosy fu- 
ture. Today, we are around forty; we have lost touch with our 
former lines of business; we cannot afford to make constant 
visits to the city to try to make contacts with potential em- 
ployers. What hopes have we? How can we compete in the 
new business era, with younger men, a year or two out of 
college, crammed with the latest ideas and undimmed 
enthusiasm and little, if any, family responsibility? 

I think we now know a little how men in prison must feel. 
With modern humane methods and entertainment, life in 
jail is not so bad. But the thing that drives men crazy, I am 
told, is the ever present knowledge that they may not do 
what they want nor go where they want to go. We are in 
a similar position. Lots of the things we are forced to do with- 
out are no loss at all. I loathe the movies, but now, for the 
first time in my life, I want to take the family nearly every 
week, and the lack of the necessary dollar gets on my nerves. 
It is quite unimportant whether the youngsters get ice-cream 
on Saturday or not, but it is painfully important to me to 
know that I cannot pull out a dime for cones. This is the 
prison we have occupied for nearly four years. The little 
things count—the petty restrictions that humiliate and 
break one’s spirit. To find one’s self after all these years 
reduced to the point where one cannot afford a quarter for 
such a commonplace thing as a seat at the movies—! 

I have been saving one final advantage of the depression 
with which to end this article. For the first time since I 
started in business, I can strike out along any path that 
appeals, and have nothing to lose but everything to gain. 
I have little hope of getting started again in my former 
business of publishing large and expensive sets of books for a 
highly specialized audience. So I can have the thrill of plan- 
ning my future all over again. I can enter any business or 
profession from bee-keeping to the practice of chiropractic, 
if I wish, and lose nothing by trying it. I have got to start at 
the bottom again, so why not get into something vastly 
interesting, just so long as I do not risk our last asset—the 
house we live in? Before the depression I could not think of 
giving up a $5000 a year job just to experiment. But now I 
can. So I am making a careful study of interesting vocations, 
to see what chance I would have of earning some sort of a 
living at them. Soon I shall start my campaign for an open- 
ing in the line I select. And if I finally succeed in making 
over my life in new and thoroughly interesting work, who 
shall say that I have not profited from the uses of adversity? 
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BY EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 


night during these past years at Cooper 

Union I have felt a notable change in spirit 
and interest that is sweeping over large sections 
of our people. When Peter Cooper founded the 
Union he stipulated that there be freedom of 
discussion and every kind of belief repeatedly has found ex- 
pression from its floor. But during recent years a spirit of 
open-minded inquiry has supplanted that of the propagan- 
dist. People come to listen and learn. The professional 
“‘soapbox”’ orator who wanders into meetings and tries to 
make the typical socialist or old-fashioned democratic speech 
is received with polite—not too polite—amusement. The 
kind of lecturer who was in demand fifteen years ago now 
would gain little or no following. Courses in economics, even 
from the radical point of view, fail to attract, while crowds 
come to hear about philosophy or psychology or scientific 
methods or the humanities. 

Last winter large audiences attended a course of lectures 
on higher education in the Middle Ages and its relation to 
educational problems of today. There was a splendid re- 
sponse to a course on the history of science. While there is 
little interest in discussions of political questions by lecturers 
who repeat nineteenth century platitudes, there has been a 
very lively interest in the discussions of these questions by 
such a scholar as Dean McBain, dealing with fundamental 
principles. My Friday-night course on the ideas of justice in 
the classical philosophers attracted an average attendance of 
1250 a night—the largest in the history of the institution. 
Moreover, in the entire period of the depression, there has 
been no advocacy of violence on part of members of the au- 
dience, and there has been a marked decline in the number 
of communistic hecklers. It is not that the Cooper Union 
audiences have become conservative, nor that these people 
are indifferent to social and economic problems. Such prob- 
lems were never so pressing. It is rather that thinking people 
of all classes are growing more critical of glittering social 
gospels, and in the atmosphere of candor, good humor and 
sincere scholarship, propaganda seems. rather ridiculous. 
There is a demand for something more solid. This demand 
is, I am convinced, an expression of a wholesome spiritual 
change in America. 

We should not be surprised that this new spirit makes its 
presence known at places like Cooper Union. This spirit is 
spreading through large sections of the population. Never 
before in our history would the American people have ac- 
cepted the New Deal of President Roosevelt with the sanity 
they have manifested during recent months. Instead of 
partisan dogma and Utopian enthusiasm, the public shows 
perhaps for the first time a disposition to face a radical de- 
parture from our political and industrial practices with an 
effort at problem-solving thinking. Much of the old ballyhoo 
and political evangelism is missing. Instead there is a very 
general desire to scrap old doctrines and deal with necessity 
as intelligently as possible. We do not perhaps yet realize 
how great a departure all this is from the democratic tradi- 
tion and belief of the nineteenth century. In one sense the 
New Deal is an expression of a change of belief which has 
gradually taken place in the minds of a large number of people. 
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It is not what a man believes that is important, Dr. Martin de- 
clares, but the manner in which he holds any belief at all. In 
today’s life he sees a significant sweep away from old tradi- 
tions and modern dogmas toward an excellence which tran- 
scends creeds and catchwords and spells civilization itself 


Recognition of the fact that mind and belief are important 
in determining social behavior is in itself a symptom of this 
change. For a long time it has been customary to explain’ 
social change as the result of economic forces, and to regard 
the things of the mind as “after-thoughts,” ideologies, epi- 
phenomena. Over-emphasis on economic interest may be 
regarded in part as a phase of a system of belief which is 
passing—a form of belief typical of the common man’s pre-— 
occupation with material progress, and his trust that mere 
abundance will automatically solve every problem of civi- 
lization. The half-conscious passing of this faith would indi- 
cate that the day of the politician, the narrow specialist, the 
radical agitator and professional democrat is drawing to a 
close, and that a human type more sensitive to the values of 
civilization is emerging. 


URING recent decades the problem of belief, when 
raised at all, has nearly always been a variation of the 
same question, How can the forms of faith be made to keep 
pace with this changing world? It has seldom been asked, 
How can belief change the world, or direct change to de- 
sirable ends, or even preserve out of the wisdom of the ages 
the effectiveness of the human spirit? Rather the question 
has been, What consolations of faith are left to us in this age © 
of cosmic and industrial machinery? And since mechanism 
leaves the individual little initiative or hope of after-life, up- 
to-date people have been led to seek consolation in a poetiza- 
tion of nature—usually in awe at its bigness—or in the gospel 
of scientific understanding of natural processes through 
which all men were to enjoy the fruits of reason, or finally in 
the contemplation of pseudoscientific social utopias in which _ 
the proletariat, on the promise of “scientific”? economic 
interpretation of the trend of history, would attain dictator- 
ship in the cooperative commonwealth. In the place of 
medieval religion there arose a new religion of humanity, of — 
nature, of social service, humanitarian sentiment, democra- 
tic enthusiasm, material progress and revolutionary propa- 
ganda. This substitute seems for a long time to have satisfied 
‘‘advanced”’ modern thinkers, for it was devised half-con- 
sciously to preserve under the disguise of its modern ter- 
minology the very same old consolations which were served — 
by the fictions and symbols of the old religion. 
But it is precisely these eighteenth and nineteenth century 
substitutes which the maturing spirit of our generation is 
outgrowing. It is not to be expected that this change of belief 
would affect all people alike. In popular journalism the old 
clichés are repeated as if nothing had happened. For many 
people the change of faith is only half conscious. It often ap- 
pears as a loss of youthful enthusiasm, as a cooling of devo- 
tion to the cause of social reform. To many young people the 
old humanitarianism and faith in progress are merely sen- 
timentality and “bunk.” For an increasing number of 
younger scholars, the naturalistic philosophies which sought 
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tro dramatize the universe in the interest of the social gospel, 
are logically unsound. Professor Dewey’s thinking is said 
‘to be “adequate but not rigorous.” The tendency away 
rom Rousseau is by no means confined to the late Professor 
Babbitt and his school. Twentieth-century mathematical 
logic is making serious attacks on the seventeenth-century 
mechanistic metaphysic which is presupposed in most social 
and scientific discussion of the nineteenth century. There is 
Ja fashion in philosophy which is a return to intellectualism 
jin terms chiefly of Aristotle and St. Thomas. 


FAITH is not merely a system of beliefs about the origin 
and nature of the world: it is the utilization of beliefs 
/about the world as a support and guarantee of certain pop- 
ular ideas and hopes concerning the salvation of man. The 
generations just preceding ours transformed the earlier 
hope of salvation in a future world into hope of salvation 
in the future of this world. The idea of salvation was 
changed from an individual to a social concept. And 
whereas the ancient and medieval believers based the hope 
of salvation on the concept of the eternal and supernatural, 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century believers based this 
hope on a belief in the benevolence of nature and progress. 
In a word, the ‘‘advanced” thinkers of the nineteenth 
century identified religion with current romantic attitudes 
toward nature and man. But romanticism and mechanism 
are incompatible, and the trend of thought in our day is 
away from both. 
| Unfortunately liberalism became associated with this 
jromantic-mechanistic paradox. This need not have hap- 
pened, for liberalism has an intellectually respectable 
jhistory which goes back to Aristotle. But the nineteenth- 
‘century liberal tended to become a pink socialist, a halfway 
/man, a believer at one and the same time in the return to 
nature and the progress of the Machine Age, an advocate of 
both individual freedom and restrictive social legislation. 
Gradually people gained the impression that such liberalism 
was unconvincing, that there was something wrong with its 
presuppositions. This suspicion has affected all kinds of people. 
The liberal baby was poured out with the romantic bath. 
The best things in the long liberal tradition, its demand 
for freedom of thought, its humanistic education, its plea 
for tolerance and mutual respect, its achievement of con- 
| stitutional bills of right and limitation of sovereign power— 
|forms of civilization which have always been irksome to 
| propagandist crowds—were denounced along with the fu- 
tilities of the liberal belief by both radical and reactionary 
_crowds. Neither radicals nor reactionaries took the trouble 
to examine their own nineteenth-century presuppositions. 
Had they doneso they would have discovered the same roman- 
tic-mechanistic paradox which had rendered liberalism futile. 
Liberals, put on the defensive by extremists, and made 
aware of the atrocities to which the twisted logic of 
‘romantic mechanism inevitably leads, have begun reexam- 
ining their own eighteenth- and nineteenth-century presup- 
positions. The result is a return to classic liberalism, to 
belief in intellectual discipline, in discrimination of human 
worth, in the necessity for some kind of class distinction and 
) comipetent leadership in society, and a willingness to learn 
) something from the wisdom of the ages. There is therefore 
a tendency to separate the liberal faith from nineteenth- 
century democracy, from Rousseauist return to nature, 
from the indiscriminate idealization of man acting as mass, 
from the notion that the only problems in civilization are 
economic and that science has an easy magic solution for 
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those. There are the beginnings of a reaffirmation of classical 
ideas of excellence and of the life of reason—hence of spirit— 
as the proper aim and goal of human association and effort. 

Naturally the negative aspects of this new perspective of 
belief are most easily manifest. A growing minority of people 
scattered through all groups of the American population is 
consciously or unconsciously done with the nineteenth- 
century substitutes for medieval religion. Some will doubt- 
less return to Catholic scholasticism, others will turn to 
direct action, still others to disillusioned retirement from 
the movements and propagandas of our day. But an in- 
creasing number are struggling for a more civilized way of 
thought and life, realizing that it will be found in no cult 
or made-in-advance solution, but in self-education. 


OMETIMES an outspoken word or direct question will 
unexpectedly change the whole drift of people’s conver- 
sation and suddenly reveal processes of orientation which 
had been going on for years, yet had never before become 
articulate. It is as if a group of people had been vaguely 
aware of the presence of someone who had come amongst 
them unannounced, had continued with their previous 
conversation, unattentive to the intruder till he speaks, 
makes an important announcement, and all is changed— 
everyone at last recognizing his presence. I recall an after- 
dinner conversation in New York which everyone left with 
a sense that an important spiritual change had finally been 
recognized by all present. Coffee had been served and we 
had settled ourselves for what promised to be the usual 
evening of casual talk among old friends. We were all of 
middle age, each for years actively identified with some 
movement for social reform, everyone a lifelong liberal. 

Then the conversation drifted to the present state of the 
country and the world. How little our lives’ labors had 
accomplished. We recognized the possibility that our 
causes—even should they be victorious, which was doubtful 
—would hardly achieve the results once hoped for. One 
after another admitted that while he still believed in his social 
ideals, he had come to hold them in a different way. Some- 
thing of their pageantry had vanished. One no longer 
imagined that the great cause was the ultimate solution of 
the ills of humanity. Perhaps our judgment was proof we were 
growing old. Well, why not, if wisdom comes with age? 

Then someone suggested that perhaps we were at last 
growing up, that hitherto our causes had kept us in a belated 
state of adolescence, that only now were we able to see the 
world as intelligent people in all times had seen it. We had 
been seeking the spiritual meaning of life in the wrong 
direction—in the victory of some preconceived idea rather 
than in the quality of thinking and living which alone could 
make ourselves and our community truly civilized. And 
how could we have expected either ourselves or other im- 
mature and only partially civilized people to attain a 
satisfactory common life merely by manipulating the 
external environment? Environmental improvement was 
necessary but it was one among other means to the end of 
producing intelligent, self-disciplined, responsible human 
beings. It was this latter which we recognized as our true 
cause; it had been go all along; the rest was secondary. We 
still believed, only we saw that we believed differently. 

It is in just such moments of recognition, when one’s 
perspective has become different and more significant, that 
genuine spiritual awakenings have always occurred. What 
gives belief its spiritual value is not a commitment to hold 
unchanged some cause or dogma in spite of growing experi- 
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ence and better knowledge. It is in recognizing our inner 
nature, our truer insights and mental development. How 
people believe is much more important than what they 
happen to believe. It is vastly more important that an in- 
creasing number of people come to hold their beliefs 
tentatively, as civilized people, than that the multitude be 
converted to a doctrine which it does not understand. 


ENCE a great revival of religion, whether expressed in 
terms of traditional dogma, or of pseudo-modern 
naturalistic and democratic faith, could have little impor- 
tance for civilization, so long as the life of the spirit were 
identified with uncritically accepted convictions. What is 
needed is not a new statement of doctrine but a new kind of 
human being. Those who look for a solution of the question 
of belief in some new formula which will again give to pop- 
ular religious sentiments an appearance of modernity are 
doomed to disappointment. Formulas are at best but con- 
venient fictions and tend to spiritual stagnation. In an age 
when both scientific and philosophical statements are re- 
garded by intelligent people as hypothetical and tentative, 
it is difficult to see how the modern spirit could consistently 
be satisfied with formalism or finality in matters of religious 
belief or social idealism. I suspect that modern attempts to 
formulate the interests of spirit are all inspired by some 
propagandist interest, and that no such attempt could 
succeed in lifting the spiritual life much above the level of 
advertising and publicity. There is a sense in which so called 
“frames of reference’’—uniformly accepted statements of 
belief—are part of the police force rather than the spirit. 
They are forms of external control necessary for those who, 
as Aristotle would say, have not attained to the law of 
measure or learned to govern conduct with reason. 

The police are especially necessary today for the protec- 
tion of society against the increasing number of barbarians 
in our midst. For we live in an age when rapid intellectual 
and industrial advancement make too great demands on 
those elements of the population who, being incapable of 
inner discipline, are obliged in any civilized community to 
live “‘psychologically beyond their means.” It is, however, 
a delusion to imagine that those spiritually bankrupt persons 
have outgrown the need for older forms of religion and 
therefore require some new fashioned and more convincing 
invisible police: the truth is that they have not yet grown 
up to a proper understanding of the old forms. There is a 
certain irony in the attempt to devise a more rational system 
of religious control for people who have never learned to 
govern their lives by either faith or reason. 

We may therefore dismiss the notion that the social 
problem of religion may be solved by new formulas of belief. 
One section of the population has outgrown the need of 
such formulas: those who most need formulas for the con- 
trol of behavior do not grasp the meaning even of the old 
ones. The remainder, the spiritually mediocre, do not ap- 
pear to be greatly disturbed over problems of belief. They 
may appropriate to themselves the practical benefits of 
science, but as they have not experienced the discipline 
of scientific methods they see no serious conflict between 
the ultimate scepticism of science and the faith of their 
fathers. The way to spiritual achievement for those persons 
is not to encourage them to jump to conclusions, but 
through education to outgrow the need for slogans and 
catchwords. Otherwise, with their tendency to mass action 
and standardization, they may do even in the service of new 
religious dogma what they have done for political doctrine 
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with their 100-percent Americanism—turn Procrustes and 
strive to destroy everything above and below their level. 

From the standpoint of social psychology the problem of 
belief may be stated thus: an increasing minority is spir. 
itually outgrowing the majority. This fact should not disturk 
us nor should we seek to standardize this new spiritual 
awakening. From the traditionalist point of view, also from 
the standpoint of nineteenth-century naturalistic dogma, 
the increase of this enlightened minority appears to be a 
spread of unbelief. It is in fact a sign of spiritual and cultura 
advance. The periods of great advance in civilization have 
always been those in which such a minority briefly hel 
sway: the age of Pericles, Renaissance Florence, Voltaire. 


EE may be said that I am offering as a solution of the prob 
lem of belief the spread of scepticism in the modern world, 
In a sense that is precisely what I am trying to do. But bi 
scepticism I do not mean blatant anti-clerical propaganda 
nor cynicism, nor return to nature, nor materialism. I mean 
a kind of intellectual humility which rises above our ever- 
lasting itch to evangelize and correct people or convert the 
to hastily conceived popular ideas. I mean that kindly, 
urbane, half-humorous, self-critical continuance in the 
pursuit of truth which has always characterized civilized 
men, whatever faith they have professed. I mean that 
modesty in the presence of spiritual things which forbids 
intemperance of judgment, that victory over self which 
makes one willing if need be to live with hypothetical truth 
rather than with the delusion of infallibility. I mean that 
attainment of spiritual sensitiveness which enables one to 
see that spiritual life consists not so much in what a man 
believes as in the manner in which he holds any belief at all. 

Heretofore most discussion of the problem of belief has 
emphasized what is believed. Little has been said about the 
act of believing. It is the way in which men hold their beliefs: 
which really divides them into the civilized minority and the 
half-civilized crowd. This distinction to my mind is the 
greatest spiritual chasm in all the world. This chasm is 
commonly ignored when attention is centered on men’s 
external profession of faith. Emphasis has been placed on: 
the distinctions between one creed and another, but believers 
of both kinds may be found in all-faiths. Two men may thus 
live in the same community, talk the same language, profess 
the same ideals, and belong to wholly different worlds— 
and one of them never know the difference between them. 

It is this difference which is the valuable thing about 
belief in the modern world. It indicates a struggle for a kind 
of excellence which has inspired a few spirits since classic 
times—excellence not as a result of intellectual conformity, 
nor as something “imputed for righteousness” to those who 
profess a faith, but excellence as self-discipline, recognition 
of human $s superiority, independent and courageous 
mentality, ability to think above the passions, the prejudices, 
the tyrannies and childish wish-fancies of the herd. From 
this point of view spirit is, not to be identified with any 
particular creed: it is not some “higher order of being” 
mediated to the credulous by ceremonies and words. It is 
what men and women really are when they grow up wise 
and sensitive in an environment of civilization and know 
what the effort for excellence is all about. There is no crowd 
slogan which will enable people who have not grown up to 
attain or recognize such excellence. The best thing the 
crowd can do, for its own sake, is to keep its dogmas out of 
the way of such excellence, for upon its survival and influ- 
ence depend continuance and advancement of civilization. 
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BY LYMAN BRYSON 


AST June I stood up before several hundred highschool 
graduates, in an auditorium packed with their friends 
and families, in stifling air that was vibrant with the 

emotion only a highschool commencement can generate, 
and told them what I thought was the truth: that the world 
had no place for them unless they could carve it out for them- 
selves. To tell them anything else would have been betrayal. 
Whether or not their teachers had warned them in their last 
few years that Horatio Alger was no longer considered a 
realist, I could not know, but they did not appear to be 
startled. The ‘“‘world’’ is still the highschool graduate’s 
oyster, but he seems to be prepared to find worms in it. 
Graduation, since the spring of 1930, has been fcr most of 
them initiation into the class which gets more public notice 
than any other—the unemployed. Not that they have been 
unaccustomed to public notice. The school system is a ma- 
chine upon which much attention is fixed. But the student 
graduating now goes from a class of which society was proud, 
for which something was being done, into one of which 
everybody else is afraid. His predecessors were often tempted 
to leave school “‘to get a job,” but for him there has been 
rather the uneasy prospect of suddenly finding he has noth- 
ing to replace the occupation of getting an education. 
Naturally, the outcome he finds has been bewilderment. 
There is nothing very new in bewilderment 
itself. The “‘world”’ has usually turned out to be 
not at all what was expected. The student while 
in school makes an effort, a more valiant one 
usually than his elders give him credit for, to 
grasp the whole of the culture he is inheriting, 
as set forth in the abstractions and generalities 
of books and precepts. He learns the ways of his 


tribe, acquiring, of course, a conviction that no other ways 
are quite decent. And then, once “commenced,” he discov- 
ers that beneath the abstractions there is such a pressure of 
concrete and immediate realities that the general principles 
are pushed into the upper air of scarcely realizable ideals. 
He has always adjusted himself as well as he could and been 
contented often with the hope that his own children would 
find the ideals less elusive. The problem of the educator has 
been largely to give the student so firm a foundation in 
preparation that it would not be destroyed by the shock of 
practice. 

At least so it appears in retrospect. We elders may be fool- 
ing ourselves in our homesickness for a past time. Perhaps 
“normalcy” can best be defined as what we used to think 
we ought to have but never really got. But the change is real, 
however great may be the danger of misinterpreting it, and 
it lies in the difference between graduating young men and 
women into rough but self-supporting economic activity 
and shoving them out of school, not because we need their 
energy but because they have to make room for younger 
brothers and sisters. 

The new crop of the last four years went through a period 
of considerable change in education itself. When they began 
in the kindergarten, it was still a privilege to go through the 
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‘The struggle ahead,” Mr. Bryson remarks, ‘‘is the often men- 
tioned race between education and disaster, but it will prob- 
ably be disguised as a struggle between education and renewed 
complacency.’ Can education keep us in step with change? 
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highschool. By the time they were ready to move on, it had 
become a duty. 

Their dozen years coineided with the latter half of the 
great period of institutional expansion which did not by any 
means put every eligible person into a secondary school 
but did multiply attendance eight times. Moreover, these 
students found that they were becoming more and more 
interesting to their teachers. New scientific insights into the 
processes of growing minds were used in an heroic attempt to 
explain them to themselves. They were explored by more or 
less kindly inquisitors and learned that they had mysterious 
somethings called ‘‘I. Q.’s.”” And these internal examinings 
were consciously related 
to an outside world. They 
had to think up an an- 
swer to the question: 
‘What are you going to 
make of yourself?” They 
were—imost of them—too 
polite or too innocent to 
say: ““A human being, if 
you please.” It was all 
taken for granted: their 
callow and uncertain pow- 
ers could be charted, a 
vocation that just needed 
those powers could be 
easily chosen and—brav- 
est assumption of all— 
there would be jobs in the 
right number of all the 
right sorts. Of course, no 
specialist in vocational 
education was so naive as 
this, but there is evidence 
that the boys and girls so 
understood the process. 

One can sum it up by 
saying that the graduates 
of 1930 to 1933 have re- 
ceived more reason to sup- 
pose that the world was 
created to please them 
than have any previous 
generations. Their health, 
their minds, their social 
habits and their jobs were 
matters of public anxiety. 
Whether vocational train- 
ing as latterly practiced 
can fit young people into the industrial machine is still to be 
settled by fair trial. That it did not fit these successive crops 
is obvious because the machine was approaching a dead stop. 
So the graduates have gone through what one can hope will 
be the worst disillusion of their lives. 

Their elders, they discovered, were not solely concerned 
with making them happy. As soon as they became potential 
wage-earners, they met a cold resentful hostility on every 
side. This may seem exaggeration to anyone who has not 
talked to the youngsters who are getting an overdose of lei- 
sure. It is truth, however, as they will testify. The older men 
and women now occupying jobs look sourly on young 
candidates. The young people have come into a world that 
has no place for them except as they can make room for 
themselves. 
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“The world has no place for them unless they {youngsters from 


school} can carve it out for themselves." 
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What are they thinking? Every day or so some prophet, 
knowing vaguely that Fascism is a religion of youth in Italy, 
perhaps also in Germany, and that there are similar move- 
ments in England and in Japan, says they are “ripe for 
Fascism.” Before 1929 the same man was often saying they 
were “honeycombed with Communism.” Soberly examined 


they show little evidence of either. In a country where the © 


lack of revolutionary feeling is the comfort of the smug and 
the despair of the Marxists, they are not revolutionary. Their 
rebelliousness is not, I believe, the material out of which an 
agitator could make an uprising. But they demand some- 
thing. They blame the organization of society for their plight 
and they cannot see why 
economic security should 
not be added to the Bill of 
Rights. Is it surprising 
that the products of the 
most “‘socialistic’? phase 
of our socio-economic sys- 
tem should expect their 
continued welfare to be a 
responsibility of society as 
a whole? 

College graduates are 
in the same state of mind, 


late about it and they put 
the same feeling into 


mostly, of alien doctrines. 
They know a few of the 
achievements claimed for 
dictatorships and they 
have all of youth’s natural 
attitudes, the love of dis- 
tant horizons, a_ poetic 
scorn of precise propor- 
tions, a quick sympathy 
for the oppressed. But 
with all their ardent 
clamor they, too, are de- 
manding not adventure 
but a chance to work. A 
revolutionary movement 
might give them that, of 
course. It is obvious that 
the badgered and weary 
spirit is relaxed into com- 
fortable simplicity when 
the world’s challenge can 
be met by changing one’s shirt and learning a goose-step. 
They would prefer jobs, however, if jobs could be had. 
Here we have, then, a generation scarred deep with an 
experience that can be oan on to produce results in the 
future. These millions of new citizens are the spearhead of © 
a demand that economic security be a responsibility of 
government. What have the educators been thinking about 
in the meantime? Many of them have been too busy fighting 
for their professional lives to do any thinking at all. But in 
the ivory towers—more or less—of the teachers’ colleges, 
their leaders have been re-fashioning their purposes. The 
symposium to which Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, Childs, and 
others recently contributed (The Educational Frontier, 
edited by William H. Kilpatrick. Century Co.) has a 
conquistadorean ring to its phrases. Education is not 


Such as peddling socks. 


words—catchwords © 


but they are more articu- ~ 
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eluctant at the frontier; the leaders are sailing forth reso- 
utely. And they, too, take it for granted that economic 
ecurity is a right. Not a personal achievement as their 
trandfathers in the profession would have considered it; 
ot a blessing to be deserved of a just providence; not a piece 
bf luck. A right. So the whole of education by its internal re- 
Hections, from the newest products of the machinery to the 
blueprint makers in the laboratory, is dominated by one 
| hought: How can man be sure of bread? 
) The children are asking why society is not already satis- 
jactory in this regard. The leaders are asking how it can be 
jnade so. And these leaders are turning, as might be ex- 
ected, to their own professional activities to find the 
nswer. They can see an easy, ready-made method, common 
to the educational systems of Russia and Italy, an exclusive 
ndoctrination which makes society satisfactory by insulating 
he young from any critical comparisons. They respect the 
echnical skill of their brothers at work for the dictators; 
the skill of the teachers who count heavily upon the sub- 
ectivity of all human criteria and make Fascism or Com- 
munism a paradise by enthusiastic preaching protected by a 
carefully preserved ignorance of everything else. But that 
echnique will not do for us. The suggestion that even so 
mild an indoctri- 
nation asa “‘primer 
Onuat acewN Ro AG: 
would be helpful 
gave the whole 
educational world 
a shudder. They 
want freedom and 
security both. 

The spokesmen 
represented in The 
Educational Fron- 
tier have accepted 
a trend toward 
collectivism. “We 
must not only edu- 
cate individuals to 
live in a world 
where social con- 
ditions beyond the 
reach of any one 
individual’s will 
affect his security, 
his work, his 
achievements, but 
we must (and for 
educational rea- 
sons) take account 

.of the total in- 
capacity of the 
doctrine of com- 
petitive individu- 
alism to work any- 
thing but harm in 
the state of inter- 
dependence in 
which we _ live.” 
And for a declara- 
tion of intention 
(again quoting the 
words of Professor 


Girl sandwichman—a brand new job Dewey ) io a aut 
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merely the material 
welfare of the peo- 
ple, but the cul- 
tural and moral 
values, which are 
the express concern 
of the educa- 
tional profession, 
demand a reorgani- 
zation of the eco- 
nomic system, a 
reconstruction in 
which education 
has a great part to 
play.” 

Does this mean 
that education, at 
least in the hands 
of its advanced 
practitioners, will 
abandon its ideal 
of aloofness from 
the conflicts of to- 
day? It has long 
been suspected that 
non-partisanship is 
really helping the 
present evil as 
against the possible 
future good. Is the 
educator moving 
forward to the pi- 
lot’s position once 
held by the minister 
and lately by the captain of industry? The intention is dis- 
avowed. The prophets insist only on playing a part—the 
extent of which can be currently adjusted to their ability. 

One might say, parenthetically, that the social change 
which educators want to work for may be more difficult to 
manage than they anticipate. They assume that freedom and 
security are compatible. “It is well known,” says Professor 
Dewey, “that we have both the material and the human 
resources to give all that degree of security and reasonable 
comfort in life which afford the basis for cultural develop- 
ment.”’ With all due deference to Professor Dewey, one can 
note that this is well known to everybody except some of the 
more hard-boiled and statistically-minded of the economists. 
These pessimists recall that men have often in the past had 
to choose between cultural development and economic 
security and have given up the security. I am not suggesting 
that the educators are certainly mistaken, but only that they 
appear to take a good deal for granted. They are not in- 
timidated by the examples of European systems which have 
deliberately sacrificed liberty for economic security and 
now haye neither. In any case, how much can be done 
toward achieving a social organization that will give every 
man his job and also his liberty remains to be seen, and the 
educators are not alone in the hope that it can be done. 

The important point is that educational leaders want a 
hand in the effort. Many busy teachers may not be aware 
of this new determination for years since the lag in their 
profession is as great as in most, but the thinkers on the 
frontier have the backing of a new generation of adults 
produced by the last four years who are personally interested 
in seeing the change in society which (Continued on page 638) 
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BY GEORGE K. PRATT, M.D. 


N the good old days most of us took the headache that 
followed a ‘“‘good time” more or less philosophically. It 
wasn’t pleasant, to be sure, but the post-war years of 

hilarity and prosperity had taught us that it usually yielded 
to conventional remedies, and after a bit of discomfort and 
perhaps a trace of guilt we forgot our pledges of never again 
and were ready for another spree. But now something seems 
to have happened to the traditional formula. The tried and 
tested remedies work no longer. The headache continues 
unabated. What to do? Where seek new remedies? 

The psychiatrist, in common with his other scientific 
brethren wishes he knew. Of one thing, however, he is 
certain. The national headache we are all suffering this time 
is the real thing, at last. No mere surface congestion, it. No 
mildly uncomfortable aftermath to a harmless little binge. 
This headache is real anguish, symptomatic of a grave and 
deep-seated constitutional disease that has arisen as a protest 
against years of neglect and abuse. And trained physician 
that he is, the psychiatrist knows the futility of treating 
symptoms. If the patient is to be saved the basic cause of the 
headache must be attacked. That is why he is skeptical of 
the sick man’s finding a panacea or a substitute for thinking 
his way out. Placeboes and palliatives have been used so 
long they have lost their effect. Mixing metaphors, we have 
reached the end of our rope in trying to evade some of the 
fundamental issues of living. We are face to face finally with 
facts that refuse to melt under the ardor of shibboleths and 
open sesames, and we are finding them unpalatable but 
inescapable. 

There will be little dissent from the observation that 
individual and, in a larger sense, group adjustment to the 
swiftly changing currents of our times constitutes the para- 
mount problem for most of us today. Indeed, in many 
respects this problem transcends in its power to affect human 
destinies, even the economic problems that until recently 
have so blackly overshadowed every other. Beginning with 
the experience of birth itself, man has always fought against 
having to adjust himself to new, and therefore painful 
conditions. And when at last he finds the forces arrayed 
against him too powerful and further protest unavailing, he 
grudgingly makes the effort at adjustment, but asks the boon 
of a sort of psychological blueprint of directions by way of 
concession. 

It is this universal and very human reluctance to avoid 
making new adjustments as well as the need for solid inde- 
pendent thinking about our difficulties that is basic to so 
much of the mounting anxiety to be observed today. 
Thinking about our adjustment to life is painful. No one 
of us likes to do more than he absolutely has to. We in- 
finitely prefer to allow some one else to think through these 
things for us and then pass along the result in neatly pack- 
aged sets of standardized rules and formulae. 
Probably this is the main reason why we have 
legislators, preachers, statisticians and _ those 
mathematically obsessed psychologists who 
would substitute algebraic equations for 
cerebration. 

At any rate, the past decade marked the hey- 
day of blueprint living. Times were soft and 
adjustment relatively easy. One needed merely to 


We have experienced the morning after one kind of a good 
time. How plan a good time without a hangover? And how 
about those of us to whom life will still seem drab even 
though bank accounts again are glittering? A practising psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Pratt looks at our national blues and the ways to 
a cure that considers the cause and not merely the symptoms 
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keep reasonably within the boundaries of the conventional 
rules-of-thumb laid down for us by the wiseacres, and living 
automatically promised to take care of itself. As a result most 
of us lived the life of Reilly. Except among that numerically 
tiny band of men and women in the fields of science and: 
invention, disinterested intelligence was pretty much excess 
baggage. It did not always require brains to make money 
in those crazy years and with the prevalence of commercial 
amusements, it needed no brains to spend it. To the man in 
the street the question, ““Why think?” brought the answer, 
‘““Why, indeed?” and he continued merrily to exist by feel- 
ing, instead. He didn’t find it hard and he couldn’t go far 
astray. The directions on the blueprint were explicit and he 
believed he had only to follow the platitudes and truisms of 
the times to achieve security. 


O long as our national life flowed smoothly no fear of 
disillusionment menaced his contentment. But now, after 
four years of growing chaos the man in the street is brought 
up sharply with the realization that his trusty blueprint has 
failed him. Reliance on its platitudes and truisms no longer 
guides him safely and comfortably to effortless living; stand- 
ardizations and rules-of-thumb no longer can be followed 
automatically with a guarantee of success. Indeed, the very 
blueprint itself has become invalid and his habitual patterns 
for meeting daily experiences, as well as the anchorages to 
which he moored his beliefs and customs have been swept 
away. No wonder he is filled with insecurity and panic and 
unbelief. 

The worst of it is that the strength and duration of the 
present situation is such that for countless thousands of men 
and women of middle years, insecurity and fear and a hope- 
less bewilderment probably will continue to be their lot as” 
long as they live. With youth it will be different. Eventually, 
new guide-posts will be set up; new anchorages placed; 
new sets of rules evolved. Having had little contact with the 
old ones and a considerable hand in the shaping of the new, 
coming generations will find their task of adjustment fairly 
easy, at least until it comes their turn to contend with un- 
precedented conditions. But many grown men and women 
of today, as well as their adolescent children, face the psy- 
chiatric job of trying to find security in a world that—for 
them—offers no security; of becoming resigned to a lifetime 
of chronic insecurity, not alone economic insecurity but, 
more importantly, emotional insecurity: the insecurity that 
comes from frustrated ego needs, from witnessing the 
impotence to make life bearable under new conditions of 
crystallized patterns and customs; from the devastating and 
despairing realization that continuing existence calls im- 
periously for the assembling of/ new patterns when no one 
can say authoritatively what those new patterns should be. 


: 
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After four years of weltering in fear and in- 
}ecurity it seems likely that not even a return to 
}prosperity” and the lifting of the economic 
jloud will, alone, be sufficient to straighten out 
yhe distortions that have come to characterize 
jome of the personalities of these people. They 
jand their numbers are legion) are the real 
asualties of the depression. Too old—not 
hecessarily in years, but in resiliency—to set 
bout refashioning their lives to ride the crest 
»f new conditions with any hopes of recapturing 
ormer successes; too dependent for every-day 
suidance on the pretty but sterile platitudes 
nd formulae that took the place of thinking in 
heir day; too unused to putting in substantial 
hought on the problems of extracting richness 
rom living, these people are doomed to be the 
‘lost generation’ of our times. Perhaps they 
re not unlike the adult generation in the 
South at the close of the Civil War, or the rem- 
ants of the aristocracy of the Romanoff 
egime who still cling to life in a new Russia 
hat has swept triumphantly—if of necessity, 
ruelly—beyond them. For most of this genera- 
ion of the middle-aged no successful adjust- 
ent to conditions of the present or the 
mmediate future is possible, and while relative- 
y few will be required (if current statistics are 
kignificant) to seek escape through a psychosis 
from an intolerable setting that holds no place 
ior them, many will round out their days in a 
\veary, dreary humdrum of apathy and _ be- 
numbed feelings that know no hope, no cour- 
age, no future. 

A few, of course, will seek to revitalize their 
jlives by taking their problems to the psychia- 
trist, but the numbers of adequately equipped 
pecialists in this field are so pitifully meager 
and the needs so great that their total efforts 
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an make but little dent in the situation. 
Nevertheless, it is encouraging to observe how 
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any of these problems are more and more 
being put up to psychiatric practitioners for 
aid and solution. Naturally, few are presented 
n the terms explained here. Fear and insecurity 
seldom express themselves in stark, crude forms 
as such. Instead, they appear in thousands of disguises and 
it is one of the tests of psychiatric skill to penetrate these 
disguises and reveal them for what they really are. What the 
patient or his family see externally is not so much basic 
insecurity, as its results translated into attitudes of irascibil- 
ity, pettishness, suspiciousness, over-sensitiveness to real or 
fancied discriminations, over-compensations of various sorts 
for feelings of inferiority, attitudes of seclusiveness, outbursts 
of ruthlessness, unethical conduct, selfishness, and perhaps 
most frequently of all, the translation of insecurity into a 
deep-rooted cynicism and disbelief in the existence of almost 
any of the human virtues. 


T is this last attitude, rather newly and ominously prevalent 
among adolescents, that gives rise for special concern—or 
is it perhaps, the concern of others toward this attitude that 
is the truly disquieting matter? At any rate, youth ordinarily 
has been the last to surrender its lofty idealism and its faith 
in the essential nobility of man. Usually it withstands shock 


Van Loon writes a caption for his own drawing: “‘Is there really much 
chance of a reasonable world as long as we insist upon buying our mate- 
rial possessions at ten grand and our intellectual ideals at ten cents?” 


after shock of disillusionment hurled at this faith. But there 
may come a time when even the high courage and exalted 
devotion of youth to its belief can no longer prevail against 
evidence to the contrary so overwhelming that capitulation 
is necessary. 

One of these times apparently has arrived and a derisive 
“Oh, yeah?” seems the password of the day. It is more than 
an expression of scepticism, this slogan. An intelligently 
sceptical attitude toward smug tritisms, a healthy challeng- 
ing of accepted traditions has always been one evidence of 
robust mental health. The refusal of youth to regard as 
sacrosanct any of the alleged verities may be irritating to 
the greybeards but it has, nevertheless, proved to be the 
prime motivating force behind any amount of social progress. 
No, the current attitude of ‘““Oh yeah?” is not scepticism. It 
holds a more sinister note. It appears to symbolize an utter 
cynicism, a disbelief in anything but the most sordid and 
selfish of human motives that is more thorough-going, 
perhaps, than anything since the noisome revelations of 
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Teapot Dome or the National City Bank affair. And, it 
must be confessed, youth has more than a little to justify 
such an attitude. 

No catastrophic event in history seems to have peeled the 
veneer from civilization and disclosed the savage ugliness of 
underlying human traits more thoroughly than the current 
depression. Centuries of painfully won advances in altruism, 
in considerateness for others, in feelings of individual and 
social responsibility, have been called into question. These 
times have had the effect of revealing fundamental fallacies 
in economic and socio-political thinking. For this, Allah be 
praised. But they are also’ showing us how superficial is the 
patina that glosses the true nature of many of the acts and 
attitudes of mankind, and how near, in spite of our vaunted 
progress, we still are to our troglodyte ancestors. In warfare 
where imminence of death may measure the future in 
minutes, hours or days, soldiers sometimes discard the wafer- 
thin accretions of an ethical culture and revert, out of their 
hopelessness, to primitive attitudes. Why hope when there is 
no hope? Why plan when no future seems possible? Why 
strive for nobility when it seems likely that extinction will 
be the reward? 


OT less than warfare has this depression brought to the 
surface many of the ignoble and brutish qualities of 
man. Because no man knows what lies ahead, or how to deal 
with the present; because fellow-creatures occupying posi- 
tions of high estate have proven unspeakably unfaithful to 
their trusts; because the materialistic philosophies of the 
Machine Age have all but destroyed idealism; because we 
are recognizing we still possess in only slightly diluted form 
the instincts and compassion of the saber-toothed tiger; 
because we have no more faith in ourselves and less in our 
neighbors, we are developing into a nation of cynics. 

But man’s renewed faith in himself and his fellowmen 
cannot root from cynicism. First must come a continuing 
measure of security—emotional, even more than economic 
security—and with this as a start, a courageous determina- 
tion to find a new coherence in life that will permit of laying 
the basis for a more sensible order. 

How can this be brought about? The brave Russian ex- 
periment may someday prove to be one answer. On a scale 
less vast there may be other ways. Perhaps out of the 
savagery and suffering of the present there may slowly 
emerge new concepts of human responsibilities; new under- 
standings of the true motives behind behavior labelled 
“‘good”’ or “‘bad;”? new methods for guiding that behavior 
into genuinely humanistic channels; new ways of dealing 
with people so that their unconscious “drives” are such that 
they no longer want or need to be ‘‘bad.” 

But if these things are to come about, then, as often hap- 
pens in medicine, perhaps the patient will have to get worse 
before he can get better. Boils must come to a head before 
they can be lanced; virtually every patient coming to the 
psychiatrist is of two minds about wanting to be cured. Part 
of him sincerely wants to get well, but another, deeper part 
—the part that brought him to the brink of emotional illness 
in the first place—derives so much satisfaction from his 
symptoms in a curious, perverse way that it causes him to 
resist treatment. Sometimes, therefore, before he can be cured 
he must first be allowed to progress in his maladjustment to 
the point where the pain of retaining his symptoms outweighs 
the discomfort of surrendering some of his unconscious 
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desires, thus clearing a way toward the recovery of health 

Continuing this analogy, possibly we, as a nation, mus 
be permitted to go on with our present mass neurosis unti 
the suffering and hardship it causes become so acute and 
intolerable that we will be willing to renounce some of the 
desires and spurious standards the past decade encouraged u 
to believe were essential to a “‘good time.’”’ Then, and onl 
then is it likely we will be purged of the psychological con 
flicts that have arisen from our efforts to eat our apple (b 
clinging to outmoded habits and invalidated standard 
and to have it, too. This coming winter will probably tel 
the tale. Human suffering and misery and insecurity seer 
to have accumulated the past four years until now the fear 
of pain from throwing overboard our cherished memories of 
the good old days, and from abandoning once and for all 
our old conceptions of those things we once regarded ag 
indispensable to living, has become less distressing than the 
thought of continuing indefinitely under the status quo. 


N the meantime, what of the immediate present? What 
can a humanity rapidly becoming humbled and chas- 
tened do to find new security? Is it not likely that the first 
step—assuming we have plumbed the ultimate depths and 
are now ready to accept and benefit from treatment—consists 
in reshaping our ideas of what constitutes a “‘good time?” 
That is what a psychiatric patient often must do: acquire é 
new perspective, once he has been freed from the grip of 
distorting forces, and forge out for himself new and more 
wholesome concepts of satisfactions in his life. In the same 
way, perhaps the time has arrived when men and women 
everywhere will be willing to seek satisfactions for their 
emotional needs in ways that do no violence to their fellows 
and that promote true security in themselves. 
To feel emotionally secure we must feel that we “belong;” 
feel that we are needed by and are accepted by the group of 
which we are a part. The post-war years brought many of us 
a false security based on exploitation and the ruthless race for 
“rugged individualism.” Now we have been compelled to 
see how hollow was that security. In its place must come— 
somehow—a real security, rooted in emotional maturity 
and stemming from a willing and active realization that our 
own fate is inseparable from that of our neighbor’s. 


OOD times will come when enough of us want that kind 
of security and guide our individual lives and commo 
concerns with a will to attain it. But they will be different 
from the “‘good times” of the past. Their satisfying qualities 
will come in the main from the subjective, intangible things 
of life rather than from the self-aggrandizing and materialisti 
pleasures of the last decade. Shadings and nuances of living: 
will be elevated to new positions of importance in human 
intercourse. Escapes from the need for personal thinking 
through reliance on blueprints and standardizations fabri- 
cated by others will be less necessary. There may even come 
about a renaissance of simplicity and appreciation of the 
homely virtues that thrive when men feel habitually secure 
within themselves and among their fellows and confident of 
their place in the world. 

Should we win through to these achievements the price of a 
“good time’ will hold no penalty, no headaches. But the 
price of the achievement itself is bound to be heavy, and 
there will be many unwilling to pay it. They are the psychia- 
trist’s concern for the future. 
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THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OF PLAN 


BY LEON WHIPPLE 


Mankind sets a goal as bold, dangerous and momentous as 


Prometheus’ theft of fire: to take the controls from destiny and 


E are agreed that we must plan the 
VV cesses side of life. There is 

no choice. The power machine civili- 
zation around us enforces its own ultimatum— 
“Plan!” Taking stock, we find we have the raw 
resources, man-power, and energy sources; we 
have enough facts and program to make a start (the logic- 
mathematic bases for plan); we have a skeleton personnel; 
we have even an ill-informed popular interest in the notion. 
But when the government under Mr. Roosevelt takes the 
first steps toward a planned economy, he finds himself in the 
age-old struggle with pressure-groups and against a skilled 
sabotage. In spite of his great gifts as a popular educator, he 
has not yet succeeded in what George Soule so wisely calls 
“the engineering of social consent.” The crucial need today is 
a study of the public relations of plan. How are you going 
to get the people to accept the idea of plan, and to do 
the things necessary for the first steps toward an ordered 
economy? 

Let us face three facts. First, to think of mankind planning 
any part of its destiny is so audacious and dangerous that it 
sounds like the dream-talk of wishful children. Only the 
human race could have conceived the enterprise. We have 
never had a plan; we know little about planning; we do not 
truly envisage the costs or risks. Yet we talk and even act as 
if we knew. It seems to me we need do some exploratory 
thinking on the nature of plan in society, and decide where 
to begin. What are the preliminaries, instruments and 
techniques plan demands? 

Second, we are going ahead on the basis of working out a 
plan within democracy. We reject the alternative of securing 
mere obedience, not consent, to the needs of a plan, by 
dictatorship through coercion or emotional bribery; that is, 
communism or fascism. This looks like the long hard road: 
it is really the short one for by this we come out where we 
want to go, and with the least suffering. Namely, we pre- 
serve the prime values, liberty, peace, progress, self-hood. 
Sincé to plan is to apply intelligence to society, let’s apply 
intelligence to the nth degree. Let’s aim the plan at the true 
goal. Liberal democracy still seems to promise most. 

Third, there is no sense in trying to dodge the fact that 
to plan means to persuade people to present discipline and 
sacrifice for future good. The first steps are going to be hard 
and apparently against the self-interest of millions of people. 
You are going to ask men to give up not only material 
things, but ways of thought and standards of value. In a 
sense you are going to accept the challenge of the conserva- 
tive, answering: “Yes, we are going to try to do something 
with human nature. At least, to release certain elements 
that have been buried.” So the advocate of plan had better 
enlist for a long war—and for the duration. It’s the only way 
he’ll have any peace of mind. 

If we start from where we are in the United States it will 
be with the people’s mandate that gave Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration power. The people, moved by desperation, 
cried: ‘Do something to get us out of our destructive crisis; 
and if you can, take steps to:prevent such crises in the future.” 


steer time. Mr. Whipple discusses the powers and hazards we © 
find within ourselves as we look toward planning through the — 
New Deal's three R’s: Roosevelt, recovery, reconstruction 


They meant the first mandate with terrible earnestness. 
About the second they had vague hopes, and no realization ~ 
of what the process of prevention would demand of them. 
The present status of our enterprise in engineering social 
consent is a confusion arising from the dual mandates. 
Walter Lippmann has clearly defined the dilemma: on the 
one hand, the demand for recovery, rescue from disaster; — 
on the other, reconstruction, a long-time plan for an ordered © 
economic life. Mr. Roosevelt has made gallant efforts to 
meet both demands. In his recent action for the purchase of — 
gold, he declared he was seeking to restore the price level, a 
step for recovery, and also to move toward a stable unit of 
value that would hold fast for the next generation, a step 
toward long-time reconstruction. Both steps are necessary 
(we pass no judgment on the efficacy of the concrete meas- 
ure) but we may well ask whether they present the same 
problem in public relations. 


R. ROOSEVELT entered office with the first essential 

for planning: acquiescence and support of the people; 

and within six months he had the second—delegation of 
power to act. Any plan demands such delegation, for it is 
clear the people cannot plan by daily referenda. But it also 
demands more than emotional acquiescence—it demands 
reasoned and enduring consent. On the recovery front, the 
President has maintained acquiescence and delegation by an 
unparalleled campaign for support. He has given the people 
a sense of belonging in the state, and he has provided them 
with leadership. He has made a new but important and 
legitimate use of the radio to give account of his stewardship, 
to explain his acts, to tell the people they are the govern- 
ment and must support their own mandate. He has used the 
symbolism of the Blue Eagle to get across the spirit of what 
the NRA is trying to do. He has brought labor, business, 
women, children, farmers, technicians into a marching army. 
And that army has actually marched, as in New York City 
when an assemblage of two million lined the streets to watch 
a parade of a quarter of a million of their fellow-citizens. 
From that parade both marcher and spectator got some 
almost mystical sense of union and purpose, something that 
dimly answered William James’s hope for a moral equivalent 
for war. We were touched, in the NRA parade, by the 
apparent delight people got in stepping out in concert; by 
the kind of pride that even the street-cleaners seemed to re- 
veal when as a group—an element in society—they had their 
part among the clans, the trades and professions marching 
toward some goal. Certainly planning is a kind of crusade, 
a crusade against poverty and suffering, and it must be 
founded on such fine emotions of solidarity and common 
purpose. From these may well come the will to self-discipline, 
sacrifice, and loyalty, and some day the acceptance, when 
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the dress parade is over, of the disagreeable tasks of kitchen- 
police, and the monotonies and dangers of the war. 

The President is a great producer of dramas: a master 
showman. He has used the shows for preserving morale and 
inspiring courage, and for education. There has been some 
ballyhoo from which no very long-enduring effects may be 
expected. This is inevitable in our present times. But there 
has also been a constant process of education. Mr. Roosevelt 
and his aides have been keeping school! The hearings on the 
codes have taught the administration, the occupational 
groups, and the people profoundly important lessons. There 
has been generated the kind of self-consciousness that is a 
step toward planning. The setting up of a Consumers’ 
Counsel in the AAA, with a bulletin, The Consumers’ 
Guide, drives at the heart of successful planning—to get the 
benefits equitably distributed. The publicity and discussion 
of every problem are spade-work for any true engineering of 
social consent. And out of all these processes has come the 
actual revolutionary change—the acceptance of the idea 
that government is going into business, to take the leadership 
in economic life, as planner and arbiter of contending 
interests. This is the great achievement of these months and 
one that will endure. 


Bur it seems to me false optimism to say that the adminis- 
tration has yet engineered consent. The power-groups 
have consented so long as they thought their own self-inter- 
ests were being served: the labor unions until they foresaw 
themselves coming under state control, with the right to 
strike questioned from the view of the common good; the 
trade associations until they saw their hope of monopoly, 
efficiency and profits undermined by the demand for the 
protection of consumer-rights; the bankers until they saw 
their design for governmental guarantees and aid compli- 
cated by the actual intervention of government in banking 
and the issue of securities. There has been no cooperative 
consent (with discipline and sacrifice) to a national long- 
time plan. Mr. Roosevelt has been in the awkward situation 
of a man forced to walk forward on a tight-rope while at the 
same time he had to juggle a lot of slippery balls. If he stops 
going forward he can juggle pretty well; if he stops juggling 
he can go forward with his eyes on the road in speed 
and safety. 


OW, with due appreciation of his remarkable achieve- 
ment in both juggling and going forward, and his re- 
ports on what the road ahead looks like, let us consider what 
philosophy of plan we may deduce from these experiments 
and from a study of human nature. To engineer social 
consent to a plan, we have to do these things: 


Make a comprehensive outline of a plan. 

Persuade people to accept this plan in competition with other 
plans or leaving things alone. 

Convince them of the disinterestedness of the planners as well 
as their foresight and wisdom. 


Guarantee that the plan will be universal and just and that all 
will be asked to sacrifice something for the benefit of all, though 
the sacrifices may not be enforced on all at the same moment. 


Overcome the present self-interest of pressure-groups, from 
bonus-seekers to bankers, who want to make the plan a grab-bag 
for individual aggrandizement and power. 


Assure the masses of men of a stake in the near future: subsist- 
ence, and then security. 


Persuade them that they can safely make a covenant with the 
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next generation to carry out the plan and repay them for some of 
their present sacrifices. 


Inculcate in a considerable part of the people a sense of time— 
an interest in the future. 


These are large demands, but I think logically inescap- 
able. I offer a few exploratory notions on the last three needs. 
To plan means to govern present acts with a hope of future 
blessings. Time is of the essence; the quality demanded of 
people is foresight. But the blunt truth is that the great 
masses have very little idea of Time and very little time for 
ideas. Until the recent past it seems to have been the benign 
will of Nature to spare man a sense of time, at least in the 
social sense. The past was dead; life would take care of the 
future; all he had to do was to live according to his urge in 
the present. As he followed these urges from day to day, he 
wove the pattern Nature intended, but himself knew not 
what the pattern was to be. You bask in today’s sunshine, 
not tomorrow’s. This is the single-minded instinct of the 
animal, and planners need to recall that until a few centuries 
ago, the bulk of the people have lived by instalments in an 
environment of today. This was the natural basis for /avssez- 
faire. But the moment we use the word “‘plan’’ we put one 
foot in the future. We are fooling with Time—and that is 
no child’s play. 

One principal task of planners therefore is to implant in 
people some sense of the future. The grass-root problems in a 
democracy are in such popular maxims as: “‘What was good 
enough for father is good enough for me. . . . Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. . . . What is to be will be. 
. . . Pll get mine while the getting is good. If I don’t the 
other fellow will.’ To change that psychology is going to be 
a tough job. People are slow to make wills; neglect to have 
annual health examinations; they fail to plan their busi- 
nesses and go bankrupt. 


HEY are not concerned with birth control (though this is 

changing) because they have no real sense of the most 
momentous of all postponed events, the birth of a child. 
We all need thirty days’ grace. The future is a vast catch-all 
into which we push all unpleasant things; from which we 
hope to draw all pleasant things. That paradox is the nub of 
planning. The challenge is to drive home the lesson of the 
present crisis as an example of what will turn up—unless 
we plan and sacrifice today. We have to make the right things 
turn up! 

If we study the people with respect to their feeling for 
Time, we begin to realize we must deal with various kinds. 
For example: 

The Static, who have no time sense, backward or forward; 
who live today and think things are always going to be 
what they are now: themselves in energy and hopes, the world 
in form and tempo. Yet this presumption holds true for 
less than half a generation now, as Alfred Whitehead points 
out in a classic chapter on Foresight in his Adventures in 
Ideas. These folks are willing to delegate all concern over 
the future. They may be persuaded to delegate it to the 
planner if he can promise them security and peace of mind. 
If not, their day-to-day reflexes will ruin all plans. 

The Millennial or Utopian, for whom the future is the land 
of dreams wherein in some mysterious way the happy chance 
will intervene to make us healthy, wealthy and wise. But 
without effort, or plan, or discipline. “Just wait till my ship 
comes in!” The planner may use this necessary vague hope 
of the morrow if he can promise a little fragment of the 
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millennium at the price of some unavoidable pres- 
ent pains. 

The Fatalistic. for whom tomorrow is so unpre- 
dictable and beyond control that there is no sense 
in doing anything today for it would be cancelled 
by chance. “‘It will all be the same a hundred years 
from now’? is one maxim of such popular indiffer- 
ence and stoicism. To understand this mood, it will 
pay us to look at some of the circumstances of the 
plain man’s life that breed this fatalism. 

These include: 

The uncertainty of physical life. He sees personal 
plans changed daily by the unforeseen incidence of 
disease. Death puts a period to all personal plans. 
Therefore seize the day . . . it may be your last. 
Even children, a principal incentive to private 
plans, may die or prove unamenable to your direc- 
tion. Social action can hold out the hope of a longer 
life with less illness as an offset to this ancient 
human mood. 

The unpredictability of Nature. The next fall of her 
dice may mean ruin or riches. Who can plan on 
that foundation? This very year we undertook the 
elements of a plan for wheat. Nature dealt us a crop 
shortage and the price went up. The need fcr a 
reduced acreage this year was cancelled, and the 
will to control production was weakened. Clearly, 
any plan will have to deal with averages over cer- 
tain periods, and deal in surpluses lest we run the 
risk of famine. 

The interferences of technology—inventions and 
changes in the use and source of raw materials. 
These are man-made and so presumably under 
control, but to the man in the street they come 
with almost the terrors of a natural cataclysm. 
He loses his job, and the social advance means 
nothing against the threat of starvation. The pro- 
posals to pigeonhole inventions and limit the hours 
of the usage of our giant machines are evidences of 
our fears here. But by definition, the planner is pledged to 
advances in technology. He must then absorb the displaced 
by offering shorter hours, or a transfer to the service fields. 

The dependence on coming generations to carry out plans or junk 
them. The plain man knows the divergence of his children 
from his ideals and plans. Society faced the dilemma when 
the reformers of the early 1900’s had their plans destroyed by 
the war-makers of 1914. At this very time, we see old men 
and women who invested under the law for old-age security, 
faced with poverty because a new generation of bankers gets 
into a pickle. Can we ask people to sacrifice for a plan that 
may never be carried out? Trust funds, wills, insurance are 
words that need a definition with a time-index. We must 
develop a sense of loyalty in the oncoming generation to the 
passing one, even beyond the child-parent duty, based on an 
implanted realization that every generation in age has to 
depend on the competence, bounty and good-will of the 
active workers . . . who are strangers. Certain covenants 
between generations will have to be kept, if we are to plan 
at all. 

The fact that the largest class of the people have no stake in the 
present and therefore no concern for the future. They have no tenure 
of job, no savings, home roots, political power or social dig- 
nity that would inspire them to present sacrifices for a vague 
hope. They have already made all sacrifices, and been 
sacrificed. That is the most brutal and dangerous truth we 
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confront. They have votes, and being interested in surviving 
right now, they will vote to grab. They also provide the raw 
material for the demagog, press-agent for a pressure-group, 
or revolutionary. They will react to promises of immediate 
succor, however wild, for nothing is wilder than their lives; 
they may risk violence with complacency for their lives to 
them are scarcely worth saving. The social engineer can 
enlist them in a plan only by showing that he is planning for 
them now. Not only Mr. Roosevelt’s dilemma, but his power 
and his service as a barrier to violent revolution, lies in this 
precise fact—that he seems to care for the forgotten man, 
and is doing something for him, now. 


OW this list of attitudes toward the future need not dis- 
courage us. But they do challenge us to study them and 
translate our findings into relationship with planning. They 
are imbedded in most people, including the planners. How- 
ever good the plan, however effectively we use press, radio, 
meetings, institutions to report stewardship, outline policy 
and state facts, ultimately what the people read or hear or 
see has to be interpreted in the light of their will, and their 
will involves these attitudes. They are the ultimates in 
engineering consent. 
What blessings may we count? We have three. We may 
base much of our design on the kind of personal foresight 
that does exist. Most people do display (Continued on page 639) 
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AGE OFF PLENTY 


An Engineer's Sketches of the New Social Order 
BY DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


people have not utterly perished before this. The 

best reason for thinking that we are not going to 
perish now is that we are again seeing great visions. The engi- 
neers have spied out a new frontier, the borders of a new 
economic order of almost incredible richness; and the people 
are asking themselves, as they were asking in the year 1500, 
whether the news can be true and what these new discoveries 
may mean to the world. 

First of all, it is unquestionably true that monotonous 
labor is no longer a proper function for large numbers of 
men. The essence of monotonous labor is the repetition of a 
single motion a great many times without variation. The 
Machine Age let us in for more monotonous work, perhaps, 
than any previous era had known. Certain functions of the 
machine required a sensory-motor reaction: the machine- 
tender had to see what he was doing and therefore he had 
to be human. Now, however, we have instruments that can 
see, and hear, and feel, without emotion. The electric eye is 
not bored by monotony. The robot is the ideal slave because 
it has feeling but no feelings. 

Factory labor was never well adapted to human nature, 
and the race will be better off with factory labor reduced to 
a minimum. The fact is that a little “honest toil” is all very 
well, but the Puritan exaltation of honest toil was largely a 
rationalization of a necessary evil. Human beings, at least 
in the temperate zone, have great quantities of energy that 
constantly effervesces into action so long as there is plenty of 
interest and variety and not too much discipline. But the 
‘Soy of labor’ is a grim joke in a sweatshop. The effect on 
personality of too much honest toil is not good. 

Now the time has come when there will be very little 
monotonous work to be done in the western world. We shall 
perhaps be surprised to find how much of our general 
stupidity was due not to heredity but to the dulling of minds 
on the grindstone. One of the most probable social phe- 
nomena of the Age of Plenty will be a marked apparent in- 
crease in popular intelligence—really an increase in the 
number of minds that are allowed to come to the end of the 
day’s work with their energy still undimmed. 

The other face of the same fact is the shortening of the 
hours of “‘gainful’’ occupation and a corresponding lengthen- 
ing of the hours of spontaneous occupation. Not only will 
there be less monotonous work to do, there will be more 
labor released into other kinds of work, so that in nearly 
every occupation the hours can be cut down to the minimum 
necessary for effective skill. 

We ought, however, to understand exactly what is the 
place of ‘‘shorter hours” in the coming adjust- 
ment to higher productivity. Within the field of 
the technological revolution, the number of jobs 
is going to be small, and shorter hours will not 
restore to employment the men whose places are 
taken by robots. The men who will operate the 
new instrumental factories, will have to work 
long enough to know their jobs and not so long 
as to tire their attention. The others will have to 
be employed, if at all, in doing work that is not 


A MERICA is a land built of dreams; that is why the 


the manufacturing of material goods with power machinery. 
The transference of labor from mechanical to non-mechani- 
cal occupations is the necessary adjustment required by 
economic law. Shorter hours are important for sociological 
reasons, but they are not the imperative requirement that 
some people have thought. There is some value in distin- 
guishing what must be from what merely ought to be. 


HEN society becomes adjusted to plenty, there will 

necessarily be a large expenditure for goods and 
services, and workers will find themselves in a situation 
similar to that of 1917-18. Armed with power to change 
their jobs, they will ask either shorter hours or higher wages, 
whichever they want most. The net result will be that a large 
number of people who are unaccustomed to leisure and 
money will have a good deal of both to spend. Someone, I 
suppose, will have to worry about whether they will spend it 
well or ill. No doubt there will be manufacturers of silk 
shirts who will orate in their clubs about the extravagance of 
workmen, and more intelligent citizens will establish pro- 
grams of various kinds to keep the newly enfranchised out of 
mischief. In the long run, however, the probabilities are 
that the problem of what is proper to do with leisure will to 
a great degree solve itself. Human nature is very adaptable, 
especially to an easy life. After a few years of buying things 
merely because they cost money, the average person will 
learn what he really wants and insist on having it. Mean- 
while those who feel responsible for the morals of others will 
become more tolerant, as a result of certain processes that 
the Age of Plenty will set in motion. 

Previous golden ages, such as the Renaissance or the 
Periclean Age, indicate some such mutual adaptation of 
codes and habits. The fact that all signs indicate a coming 
outburst of cultural activity does not mean that all the mil- 
lions will read the best literature and speak pure Bostonian. 
Aristophanes, remember, was the best of the low comedy 
that suited the ‘‘cultured’”’ Athenians; the worst was cer- 
tainly not much different from our cheap movies. The com- 
mon people in Shakespeare’s day liked theirs pretty broad, 
too. What of it? 

The central thread of the pattern of a new Age of Plenty 
is the fact that a large expenditure will have to be devoted 
to services. There will be a definite pressure of money into 
service-expenditure, in contrast to the condition with which 
we are familiar, where the service-organizations haye to raise 
money against discouraging odds. It is the difference be- 
tween a “‘buyer’s” and a “‘seller’s’? market. The consequent 
expansion of even the types of service that we have already 


The engineers have made Aladdin's lamp, says Mr. Coyle, 
though the bankers have rubbed it and raised the devil. But the 
fate which operates when a hungry boy sits beside a plate of 
cookies decrees that we shall have an Age of Plenty. If it is to 
fulfill the dreams that come with plenty we must fight now 
for our lives against the powers of paralysis and economy 
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invented will produce far-reaching effects on the nature 
of our people. 

Public health is a good example of a type of activity that 
is already prepared to do great things as soon as money is 
available. Certain diseases—such as tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
syphilis and typhoid, are slated for abolition. The general 
treatment of children is not what it will be when there is 
money for plenty of doctors and nurses. Children who are 
carefully treated before 
they are born, who get 
their orange juice, are 
dicked and schicked, 
taken to the country for 
the summer, dressed 
well, fed well and housed 
well, do actually turn 
out to be larger, hand- 
somer and brighter than 
their parents. All fads 
discounted, the doctors 
know already how to 
make a great improve- 
ment in the race, given 
the necessary income to 
apply what they know 
to all children. The 
present inhabitants of 
this country are a. 
scrubby, malnourished, 
stunted and unattrac- 
tive populace, compared 
with what we might 
have been if we had 
been well taken care of 
according to present- 
day standards when we 
were children. 

And our personalities 
are correspondingly 
warped. The reason we 
are so infested with feel- 
ings of inferiority is not 
that we are inferior to Einstein and Gandhi, but that we are 
inferior to our own normal selves. The reason we revert so 
easily to childish types of behavior is that we are all frus- 
trated one way or another. Our descendants will not be so 
inferior nor so baffled. They will, therefore, not be so much 
inclined to psychotic aberrations of the types we are familiar 
with, whatever other troubles they may have. 

The hereditary make-up of the American people is also 
scheduled for qualitative changes as we adapt our way of 
life to a condition of high productivity. Those who are defi- 
nitely unfitted for life under modern conditions will be more 
effectively segregated as soon as money is available, but that 
is not all. Those who are mentally unable to do anything but 
physical labor will be provided with larger incomes and less 
hard work. The effect is likely to be a drop in their birthrate. 
Nature generally adjusts the biological birthrate roughly to 
the physical hardship imposed on any organism; so that 
aside from any artificial interference there is some reason to 
expect that less hardship will mean fewer children. On the 
other hand those whose minds are normally active are as a 
rule already running a birthrate lower than their biological 
possibilities because of small incomes, physical handicaps, or 
psychic maladjustments. All these influences will be reduced, 
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and the birthrate of the mentally active types may be ex 
pected to rise correspondingly. 

There is therefore every reason to expect that the era o' 
cultural advance will involve factors tending to adapt the 
race itself to a smaller schedule of hard physical labor and z 
larger schedule of cultural or quasi-cultural activity. There is 
no use in being unduly worried about a coming race of 
tomtoddies, all heads and no bodies. In all the ages of plenty 
from Pericles to Eliza- 
beth, people have tended 
to go in for personal 
beauty, a wholesome 
corrective to a good 
many things. 

The problems of crime 
are likely to be different 
in the new social order, 
for many reasons. Some 
young people take up 
crime because there is 
no honest way of living 
open to them. Why they 
are so few these days is 
hard to understand. 
Anyway, when there are 
plenty of jobs with inter- 
esting work and good 
pay, the attractions of 
crime are likely to be 
less alluring. Another 
factor is the necessary 
control of income that is 
indispensable in the op- 
eration of any system of 
high productivity. The 
income tax or its equiva- 
lent will have to take 
charge of all incomes 
‘over a rather generous 
maximum. As a result, 
any evidence of large 
unaccountable income 
will be as conspicuous as it is now in the Army, and the 
motivation for operations on the grand scale either in 
finance or in less respectable types of anti-social action will 
be deflated. Another cause of crime is personal inferiority 
combined with natural vitality and energy. The necessary 
abolition of poverty and improvement in the treatment of 
children, will tend to reduce this factor in crime. Altogether, 
one may expect fewer crimes of resentment, fewer crimes for 
gain, fewer crimes of the ego-bolstering types, and perhaps 
more crimes of irresponsibility and passion. There may also 
be some unprecedented changes caused by medical develop- 
ments in eugenics and glandular therapy. 

The necessary adjustment /of society to a state of high 
productivity requires a universal guarantee of basic eco- 
nomic security. This is one of the inevitable measures re- 
quired by economic law, because without security people 
will not spend their incomes, and if they do not spend their 
incomes business cannot run. The technical characteristic 
of a highly productive economic order is that the need for 
new annual increments of capital is small, and the effect of 
excess savings is particularly poisonous. Certain radical 
changes in moral judgment necessarily grow from this 
condition. The productivity of a man’s labor depends not on 
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the man but on the arrangement of the factory in which he 
works. The right to an income is therefore not measured in 
any way by the value of the product. Moreover, saving is 
not a virtue but a privilege that will have to be reserved for 
the smaller incomes. So the right to an income is not morally 
connected with the accumulation of capital. (What these 
facts do to Marxian Socialist and to Capitalist theory is in- 
teresting but not pertinent here.) 


UT while industry has very little use for labor or capital, 
it cannot live without buyers. The right to an income is 
therefore closely connected with ability to act as a con- 
sumer. Our moral judgments will accordingly rearrange 
themselves so as to rationalize the fact that everybody will 
have to have a guaranteed minimum income regardless of 
what he produces. Society will establish certain definite non- 
producing classes—young people, old people, and invalids— 
and will see to it that they get a generous share of the na- 
tional income. The effect on all sorts of people will be to re- 
move the present universal fear of economic disaster. 

This one change in the environment will inevitably pro- 
duce the most profound changes in human nature. Some of 
our most common types will become rare. The hard-boiled 
business man, desperately entrenching himself in the hope of 
surviving the next business collapse; the clerk, humbly lick- 
ing the boss’s boots and cursing feebly to himself as he 
walks the street; the radical, wishfully dreaming of some 
apocalyptic compensation; the underpaid worker, class- 
conscious and resentful, forced to sabotage in self-protection; 
the person of “‘simple faith,” trusting that in Heaven she may 
find that happiness that she ought to have right here and 
now; the banker, mixing deadly economic drugs in be- 
wildered ignorance of their nature—these are obsolete. 

The type of human nature that is most common in a 
Golden Age is wholly different. Melville, in Typee, describes 
the unspoiled natives of that South Sea Island tribe as happy, 
carefree, full of zest and laughter. The Elizabethan English- 
man was a different animal from the Englishman of Dickens. 
As Kingsley says: ‘‘. . . fifty glorious years, the expression 
of a new-found strength and freedom, which vented itself at 
home in drama and in song; abroad in mighty conquests, 
achieved with the laughing recklessness of boys at play.” As 
for Renaissance Italy—there too it was a gay and reckless 
age, while the princes spent the national income on public 
works and everybody was employed, and the insecurity 
was not economic but physical. Human nature in a Golden 
Age is generous, gay, creative, idealistic, buoyant, reckless, 
hot-tempered, irresponsible—Homeric, in a word. 

Like it or not, the necessary adjustments to technological 
productivity will set the stage for a Homeric drama. People 
will be different when they are economically secure. They 
will gaily seek insecurity in adventures of all kinds. Our 
moral code, as it has always done in other golden ages, will 
adapt itself to the heroic mode. Avarice and parsimony (i.e., 
thrift) will again be the meanest of sins; magnificence will be 
a virtue as it was in the days of the Medici. Our Puritan 
ancestors will be shocked; that is too bad, but they them- 
selves shocked their own ancestors. The post-war decadents 
will also be shocked, but they never had either pride of an- 
cestry or hope of posterity. 

Another probable modification of the social system may be 
expected because of the change in the function of large in- 
comes. Since industry is not adapted to absorb large incre- 
ments of capital, there is no further place for the accumula- 
tive type of capitalist. But since the cultural advance will 
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naturally involve a number of large-scale projects that are 
not suited to governmental or institutional action, there will 
be a place for the man whose idea of money is that money is 
an instrument of cultural adventure. The necessary adjust- 
ments for making the Age of Plenty operate will set up a 
process of evolution by changing the incentives. The ac- 
quisitive type will be robbed of incentive, but the philan- 
thropic type will not. The comparatively few large incomes 
that will be possible in the new order will tend to fall into the 
hands of those who are content to apply them to cultural 
purposes of a socially approved type. 

These sketches of the new social order are not all of the 
same degree of validity. Some features of the new world are 
written in the book of fate, others are not yet written. 
Destiny, as an engineer sees it, is a situation in which some 
natural law is applying an overwhelming force that cannot 
be permanently resisted by the other parts of the situation. 
Such relationships are common in engineering, but do not 
often appear in human affairs on the grand scale. Now there 
is a destiny in human affairs. The engineers have made 
Aladdin’s lamp, and the bankers have ignorantly tried to 
rub it, and raised the devil. Many thousands of people know 
that the lamp has been found, soon millions will know it. 
They will never rest nor settle down quietly until they learn 
how to get the benefit of the riches that are now within our 
reach. That is Fate the same way it is Fate when a hungry 
boy is left in the same room with a plate of cookies. 

Some form of distribution of income is therefore inexor- 
ably fated. Some manner of transferring human energy from 
material to nonmaterial occupations is fated. Some method 
of giving economic security to all members of the social order 
is fated. The other pictures here drawn are not fated; they 
are merely probable reactions of the human organism to 
these inevitable new conditions. Other reactions may be 
prophesied by anyone who cares to prophesy, within the 
frame of the inevitable changes of the new technology. 


HOSE who plan a new social and economic order are not 

bound to take any one man’s dictum as to the conditions 
of their planning. But they are destined to futility if they do 
not plan for the adjustment of humanity as it will be then, 
not as it is now, to the conditions that the new environment 
will impose. The beginning of wisdom for planners is to 
plan first of all what to plan and what not to plan. The new 
environment will require of the social organism certain ad- 
justments as the price of survival. So far as those adjustments 
are not occurring spontaneously, they must be planned. 
(For the other side of a destiny is, that if we do not obey the 
law we must pass out of the picture.) But there are many ad- 
justments that are not required by the environment, but are 
merely desirable additions. It is unwise to mix unconsciously 
the necessary with the desirable. The present is a time of 
storm. This is a time to clear decks for action. Not by reform- 
ing politics, by revising the educational system, by establish- 
ing collective bargaining, by legally imposing shorter hours 
and the mimimum wage, or by “controlling” production, 
will we pass the gate of the Promised Land. The key of the 
gate is the pouring out of surplus income for cultural plant 
and services on a scale more vast than we have yet compre- 
hended. With that key we can enter, and all the rest will be 
added unto us. Without that key we cannot enter, and all 
the rest is futile. For the present, we may dream on Sundays 
of the joys of the Golden Age, but on weekdays we had better 
fight for our lives against all the powers of economy and 
paralysis, to win the chance to build our dreams into reality. 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


M. STALIN, THANK HERR HITLER! 


there arrived upon these shores simultaneously, a fort- 

night or so ago, a Russian named Maxim Litvinoff and 
a German named Georg Schmitt. Litvinoff, who happens to 
be commissar for foreign affairs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics commonly called Russia, came by direct 
public invitation of the President of the United States, 
representing his government for the purpose of exploring 
the factors and obstacles involved in the possible resumption 
of friendly and regularized political, economic and other 
normal international relations between the government and 
people of Russia and those of the United States. Schmitt, 
who so far as is announced or known occupies no govern- 
mental status whatever, came invited by nobody, to “‘in- 
spect” and coordinate the machinery of propaganda in the 
United States in behalf of the Nazi regime in Germany. 
Also to take the place of one Spanknoebel, who and whose 
efforts were emphatically sat upon by Mayor O’Brien of 
New York City on the ground that they would tend to lead— 
as undoubtedly they would and were designed to do—to 
riotous disorder between adherents of the Nazi movement 
and German-Americans who have no sympathy with what 
has been going on in Germany. 

At this writing it would be premature to forecast the out- 
come of the conferences between the President and other 
representatives of the United States government and M. 
Litvinoff, though every evident probability favors the belief 
that they will end in the diplomatic recognition of the Soviet 
government which for many years has lived up to the stand- 
ards always imposed by the United States government as 
the sine qua non for recognition. It is fairly obvious that Mr. 
Roosevelt would not have taken the initiative in this matter 
without reasonable previous understanding of the prob- 
abilities. During the past few years there has come about, 
slowly but steadily, a great modification in the attitude of 
public opinion. toward the Russian experiment. Of late 
especially, two things have greatly expedited that modifica- 
tion. One, the virtual discontinuance in all countries, espe- 
cially here, on the part of the Russian government, of its 
original policy of widespread active propaganda in the inter- 
est of world revolution; along with it the increasing realiza- 
tion on the part of the American people as well as of the 
Russians themselves, that the Communist efforts of that sort 
in America were futile; that Communism was actually about 
as dangerous in this country as Buddhism or the preaching 
of the flatness of the earth. The second factor in this modifica- 
tion has been the growing sense of the suicidal absurdity of 
our denying ourselves the immense potential market for our 
products represented by nearly 150 million people who with 
all their prodigious effort to industrialize themselves have 
been and for a long time will continue to be unable to supply 
themselves with innumerable things that they need and we 
have to sell. 

The most striking evidence of this change in the American 
attitude—none more surprised by it than the Russians them- 
selves—was the result of the inquiry addressed by the 
American Foundation’s Committee on Russian-American 


B: a curious and perhaps unpremeditated coincidence 
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Relations to the daily press of the United States. The ques- 
tion asked by the committee was simple: 
Does your paper favor or oppose the recognition of Russia? 
(Recognition is here understood to mean the immediate establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations, with agreement to enter upon sub- 
sequent negotiations for the adjustment of all outstanding claims, 
and other matters now in dispute.) 
Of 1139 daily newspapers replying, 718, or 63 percent, 
declared themselves as favoring recognition; 29, or 2.6 
percent, favor recognition but with qualifications that might | 
imply a negative; 306, or 26.9 percent, are opposed; 79, or 
6.9 percent, appear neutral or take no stand; 7, or .6 percent, 
expressed views but did not reply to the question. In other 
words, affirmative approval was shown by practically 
two to one. 
HERE can be no doubt, I think, that one at any rate of 
the influences tending to mollify American hostility 
toward Soviet Russia has been the almost universal reaction — 
against Hitlerism in Germany. Everything characteristic of 
it is abhorrent to the American spirit. And practically every 
kind of misbehavior, actual, prospective, potential and 
imaginary, alleged by the Nazis against the Communists 
as excuses for their own conduct, the Nazis themselves have — 
proceeded to carry into effect on their own account. That 
reaction of most Americans against the Nazi policy and 
professions, including their vociferous contempt for all that 
is essential in our theory and form of government, has tended 
automatically to temper the attitude and feeling of Ameri- 
cans toward the Soviets. Germany as at present manifesting © 
has elbowed Russia out of her place as the world’s Bad Girl, © 
and Uncle Sam, hitherto the snootiest member of the 
neighborhood, too proud to speak: to her, has invited her to 
dinner! I should say that instead of or in addition to writing 
a bread-and-butter note to Uncle Sam, M. Stalin ought 
somehow to send some token of appreciation to Herr Hitler. 
Japan, too, may well study the break of the nose. Up to 
now it has seemed as if Russia had no friends and could be 
picked on at anybody’s pleasure. There was a moment when 
it was touch-and-go whether Japan would invade North 
China or Siberia, and the Chinese alternative was chosen as 
easier. Now the Japanese jingoes are accusing us of deliber- 
ately taking the Russian side against Japan. With our new 
association, the position of Russia in that regard becomes 
sensibly different. 


NE of the two arriving emissaries came, then, definitely 
in the interest of peaceful and constructive relations 
between his own people and those of the United States; 
definitely and cordially invited and welcomed by the head 
of the government. It was understood beforehand that a thing 
not to be tolerated was propaganda on the part of or subsi- 
dized by the Russian government, or for that matter by the 
Third International with which its ruling party is affiliated, 
with intent to overthrow or revolutionize our form of 
government. 
The other emissary came with no pretense of invitation 
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by any American, governmental or otherwise; he came as 
an alien, yet with something the air of an agent sent by a 
royally chartered company to take over its business in a 
colony. ‘““Kamarad Smith,” said his credentials proudly 
exhibited as if self-evidently valid, “travels in the interests 
of the Foreign Office of the Stahlheim”’ [the great organiza- 
tion of German veterans of the World War] and “‘is the 
superior of all American local leaders, as well as of the 
national leader.”” Well! Not even Mussolini had the nerve 
and the stupidity to 

commission any kind of | 

Italian Fascist openly to | ii} 
be commander-in-chief v b 
on American soil of an 
organization solely for 
propaganda. Imagine 
what would happen to 
an American landing in 
Germany with avowed 
intent to supervise or- 
ganizations of American 
war veterans whose 
principal purpose was 
the spreading of demo- 
cratic doctrines aimed 
in particular against all 
that Hitler stands for! 
One awaits with inter- 
est, perhaps it will have 
happened before these 
words are off the press, 
the attitude and action 
of the United States government toward ‘‘Kamarad”’ 
Schmitt, bringing not peace but a sword. 


i 


IN 
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HAT now will become of the Bourbon individuals, 

publications, groups, organizations in this country 
which have devoted themselves so assiduously, and as it 
turns out so unsuccessfully, to scaring the American people 
with ghost-stories about the spread in America of Russian 
Communism, “pacifism and radicalism financed from 
Moscow” on the part of horrendous lists of persons varying 
in horrendousness from William Z. Foster and Norman 
Thomas to Harry Emerson Fosdick and Jane Addams? 
I have yet to hear that Moscow has corruptly influenced 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, but it would not surprise me to over- 
take even such a whisper. It was a great racket while it lasted, 
and doubtless these boys will soon find something else, as the 
bootleggers are turning to the smuggling of Canadian wool. 
It remains a fact that “there’s a sucker born every minute.” 
Operating mostly underground and in sepulchral whispers 
stopping just short of criminal libel; under names designed 
to indicate that they were super-intelligent, super-patriotic, 
argus-eyed gumshoers, vigilantly guarding the precious 
essentials of American tradition handed down from the 
Fathers—every one of whom, by the way, would be early ina 
Nazi jail—their technique and stock-in-trade is to keep ig- 
norant people, especially timid old ladies of both sexes, 
shuddering with fear and relying upon said guardians (for a 
price always) to keep them deliciously shuddering. Nobody 
over the mental age of six ever paid any attention to them. 
But what will they do about this new invasion of Nazi-ism, 
more dangerous to American liberty than Russian Com- 
munism ever was—now that the President has pinned the 
badge of respectability upon the Soviets? 


THANK HERR HITLER 


iz 


Messenger: ‘‘Mr. Litvinoff to see you, Sir.” 
President Roosevelt: ‘Show him in.” 
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NE illustration of the absurdity of the present anoma- 
lous situation between the two countries, referred to in 
the report of the committee of the American Foundation, is 
the fact that in the Diplomatic List published by the State 
Department as lately as last September, the “representative 
of Russia” appears to be the appointee of the Provisional 
Government of Russia which went out of existence in 1917. 
‘Though repudiated entirely by the government that has 
controlled Russia for sixteen years,” says the report, “‘he is 
still the only man whom 
our State Department 
and our courts recognize 
as representing Russia.”’ 
The story goes—I do 
not vouch for it—that an 
entirely unofficial and 
unauthorized question 
was addressed to the 
head of the Soviet In- 
formation Bureau in 
Washington, in effect 
as follows: 

“Supposing—only 
supposing of course— 
that the United States 
should approach the 
Soviet government in 
such-and-such a man- 
ner; how would said 
Soviet government take 
it?’ The hypothetical 
question was cabled to 
Moscow and a few days later came, substantially, this reply: 

“‘Assuming its receipt of such a communication from the 
government of the United States, the Soviet government 
would be happy to respond in such-and-such wise.” 

This whole controversy over the recognition of the Soviets, 
and the possible influence upon us and upon them, revives 
in my mind a story we used to tell in the settlements, of a 
mother who told her little son that he must no longer play 
with a boy neighbor. 

“But why?” 

“T don’t think he is a nice little boy for you to play with.” 

“Do you think I’m a nicer boy than he is?” 

“Yes, of course I do, but I—” 

“Maybe I’m a nice little boy for /zm to play with.” 


FA 


Strube in the London Daily, Express 


HE continuing uproar in Cuba makes timely, whether or 

not practicable, the tentative project of the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin-America to hold, perhaps in 
March, a Seminar on Cuba, similar to the Mexican Seminar 
hitherto successfully and most usefully conducted under 
the auspices of the Committee. Cuba needs the help of in- 
formed and aroused public opinion in the United States, to 
offset even if it cannot entirely supplant the kind of American 
political and economic interference and exploitation which 
have handicapped and mostly cursed the island ever since 
its emancipation from the Spanish rule. The plan under con- 
sideration envisages lectures on shipboard between New York 
and Havana, contact during ten days’ stay, including round- 
table discussions, with leading Cubans of all shades of opinion, 
field trips to outlying parts of the island, and other sources 
of information. Those interested would do well to communi- 
cate with Hubert Herring, executive director of the com- 
mittee, at 112 East 19 street, New York City. 
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LIBRARIANS CAPTURE THE DEPRESSION 


BY HARRY HANSEN 


when they met for the fifty-fifth annual conference of 

the American Library Association in Chicago. Larger 
in numbers than ever before, they now faced the major 
problem of carrying on despite curtailed appropriations. 
Their income had been cut and yet they had to maintain 
the essential service of the library and provide for their 
trained workers. Librarians who had made a career of their 
work now found themselves unemployed; libraries found it 
difficult to keep up with new publications or even to make 
necessary replacements. In some instances they had to face 
the attitude of local authorities who looked on reading as a 
luxury and did not consider the library as a primary object 
of relief funds. 

Weeks before the conference met its officers had been 
trying to get help from the government, arguing that the 
adult education work, the advisory reading service and li- 
brary extension had a distinct place in helping overcome the 
crisis. Several visits to Washington found the authorities 
willing to listen without committing themselves. At the first 
meeting of the Council, Matthew S. Dudgeon, speaking for 
the boards on adult education and library extension, an- 
nounced that “federal relief funds are to be available for 
the employment of needy qualified persons for adult educa- 
tion work when plans prepared by the state education 
department and approved by state relief authority have been 
approved in Washington. . . . The initiative must come 
from the state. Prompt action is necessary.’’ At the final 
meeting a resolution was adopted endorsing these plans and 
urging the boards to 
draw up programs and 
hurry their consideration. 

Just what this offers in 
the concrete no one could 
say during the week of 
the conference. Carl H. 
Milam, secretary of the 
ALA, was hopeful of 
early support; George F. 
Zook, United States com- 
missioner of education, 
came from Washington 
to address the confer- 
ence, thus recognizing 
the importance of libra- 
ries in the scheme of 
education and _ stressing 
their further possibilities; 
he made practically the 
same qualified statement 
as that embodied in the 
report. It will be seen 
that the librarians have | 
to get over several 
hurdles: ‘Projects for 
adult-education work 


Te librarians of America had a very hard nut to crack 
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under library auspices,” says Mr. Dudgeon’s paper, ‘‘must 
be part of (1) an approved local education program, (2) 
adopted by the state education authority and (3) approved 
by the state relief authority.” 

This does not simply mean relief for unemployed libra- 
rians—it means a further development of the library as an 
educational center, in cooperation with educational authori- 
ties. How far this can go in the form of field workers, readers’ 
advisors, discussion and study groups, vocational and cul- 
tural groups, I do not know, but many of the round-table 
talks indicated unlimited usefulness. As I went from one 
section to another and heard what was being done in agri- 
cultural communities, small industrial centers and large 
cities like New York, I became aware of the great extent of 
this work. The situation has greatly changed; five or six 
years ago librarians were preparing to serve “‘the new 
leisure,” realizing the opportunity for cultural growth in a 
nation which was shortly to be emancipated from hard work 
because it was so rich in devices and money. Today the new 
leisure is an enforced one, and adult education becomes 
necessary to help the unemployed help themselves—infor- 
mation as well as ideas will have to be given by librarians. 

A conference of librarians goes forward with less fuss than 
any convention I have ever attended. The four general ses- 
sions, which everyone attends, are devoted to the reading 
of scholarly papers; there is no general dinner, but librarians 
attend group dinners, thus eliminating a great crush around 
tables. Nearly three thousand were registered for the Con- 
ference, and after hearing the addresses of welcome by 
Walter: Dill Scott, president of Northwestern 
University, and of Frederick C. Woodward, vice- 
president of the University of Chicago, and the 
annual address of the president of the ALA, in this 
instance Harry M. Lydenberg of New York Public 
Library, the librarians attended the meetings of 
sections and did not gather together again until 
the following Wednesday morning. At that time 
three fine papers were offered, by Monsignor 
Eugene Tisserant, director of the Vatican Library, 
Arundell Esdaile, secretary of the British Museum, 
and Isak Collijn, director of the Royal Library at 


The animal world sent an elephant to study the civilization of 
the human race. When he landed in America, where the White 
Man's progress has been greatest, he was shown in such quick 
order that “his brain began to resemble the film of a moving 
picture camera,” the highest houses, the fastest airplane, the 
richest man, the biggest apple ever raised in Dorset, Vermont, 
the highest flagpole sitter, and was ready to go back to report 
this was indeed a superior civilization when . . . Thereby 
hangs a tale of the adventures of Sir John, the elephant, and 
his American friends, Noodle, the half-time dog, and Diog- 
enes, the wisest of cats. The book is not a Candide, nor an 
Alice, nor a Gulliver; just pure Van Loon. Back of Van 
Loon's guileless pictures and text lie, as every reader of 
Survey Graphic knows, unfailing wells of wisdom and wit. 


AN ELEPHANT UP A TREE, by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. Simon 
& Schuster, 206 pp. Price $2, postpaid o Survey Graphic. 
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Stockholm. Another day intervened before the third general 
session when George F. Zook, United States commissioner 
of education, Howard Mumford Jones of the University of 
Michigan and Hervey Allen, author of Anthony Adverse, 
gave addresses. In fact Mr. Allen may be said to have been 
the outstanding stranger who came from the outside world 
into the orbit of the librarians. At the last general session 
Frederick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York City, spoke on The Responsibility of Writers, 
Publishers, and Librarians 
in Promoting International 
Understanding. 
Throughout the Confer- 
ence I heard speakers insist 
that books must be written 
so that the average man can 
understand and enjoy them. 
Dean Charles H. Judd of 
the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago, 
attacked the dullness of text- 
books. Other speakers, hav- 
ing had experience with 
reading groups of “low in- 
telligence medians,”’ wanted 
simpler books—too many 
involved sentences proved 
stumbling blocks. I began to 
see books as objects which 
we do not instinctively read, 
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London Bridge is falling down— 
But stocks are going up! 

Hunger shuffles through the town— 
But stocks are going up! 

Tell the farmer in the dell, 

Tell the striker in the cell, 

Zero hour and all is well— 

Stocks are going up! 
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Russia and Nazi Germany as places where this has occurred. 
American libraries, so far, have been free from such political 
interference. As they become more involved in serving the 
citizen for the good of the state, will they be able to remain 
free? The librarians look upon their books as stores of treas- 
ure, where all may come for ideas. For that reason they 
reiterated their freedom, and the Council declared in one of 
its final resolutions “‘its conviction that the organization and 
control of all public libraries, national, state and municipal, 
should be free from all parti- 
san and factional political 
considerations.’’ Arundel] 
Esdaile, secretary of the 
British Museum and _ vice- 
president of the Library 
Association of Great Britain, 
spoke eloquently on the 
place of a free library in a 
democratic society: 


If democracy is to mean 
more than the counting of 
noses, or the victory in a con- 
flict of ignorant clamors, dark- 
ness and noises of night, it must 
mean a society which thinks 
and reads and discusses, and 
whose balance of judgment, 
rather than blind loyalty, di- 
rects its ends. Such a society 
cannot exist without free access 
to good books. The remarkable 


because it requires an effort; 
we have to be teased and 
inveigled into acquiring the 
habit. Florence Damon 
Cleary, of Hutchins Inter- 


From Don't Sell America Short, one of the verses in this book by the poet 
laureate of the Post-Boom Era. Ogden Nash, illustrated by O. Soglow, 
is recommended for all whose song-to-march-to has progressed from 
Brother, Can You Spare a Dime to Who's Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf. 


HAPPY DAYS, by Ogden Nash. Simon and Schuster. 161 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid o 
Survey Graphic. 


rise of the public library in the 
last generation is the healthiest 
omen for the future of our 
troubled world that I can 
conceive. 


mediate School Library at 

Detroit, related that ‘‘the love of reading is nothing that you 
can teach a child. It is something that he unconsciously 
acquires. The librarian can influence in numberless ways, 
however, a factor which lends zest to the program. New 
avenues for adventuring with boys and girls in books are 
opening constantly if she is alert to every lead that comes 
from the classroom.” Devices are used—photographs, 
colored illustrations, plays, ‘“‘tie-ups’” with timely events. 
Helen Martin, fellow of Carnegie Corporation, showed 
that the development of children’s libraries was coincident 
with a sudden renaissance in children’s literature in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, and that many move- 
ments in the interest of the child came to a focus at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. If this was possible, per- 
haps a new literature might develop for the inarticulate 


groups now groping for understanding. Mr. Keppel showed 


the need of reaching the great majority with ideas: 


the majority which consists of those who act on the basis of their 
emotions rather than of their thinking, the people who may be 
relied upon to provide the highly charged atmospheric conditions 
which war requires. .. . Take the men and women in this 
country who are quite satisfied with the international views and 
attitudes acquired from a swashbuckling congressman, a catchy 
editorial, or a lurid movie. Will they touch the nitrogenous food 
the library offers, dull as it all too often is, and packed with repel- 
lent statistics? , 


These people have to be reached with palatable food. 
Here and there speakers drew warnings from the use of 
books for purposes of political propaganda, naming Soviet 


The Story of Thomas Mott Osborne 


OSBORNE OF SING SING, by Frank Tannenbaum, with an introduction by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. University of North Carolina Press. 336 pp. Price $3 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

N school we used to ask the question, ‘““Who was the 
greater, Washington or Lincoln?” and reply childishly, 

“Washington because he made the country whereas Lincoln 
only saved it.” This probably illustrates the futility of argu- 
ments about greatness. Just how great was Thomas Mott 
Osborne? Much time must elapse before his actual achieve- 
ment can be judged. But one cannot review his career, or 
read this book, without thinking that the man did more 
than anybody within a century to stir the American people 
to a sense of what goes on in prisons and that he had a touch 
of genius. 

In 1913 the governor of New York appointed him chair- 
man of an official commission to investigate prisons. The 
usual course of a commission is to call witnesses, investigate, 
report and make recommendations. Sometimes the reports 
gather dust; on rare occasions they effect changes. Osborne 
decided that he would clothe himself in gray and become 
a prisoner. 

Now that is the mark of a genius or a fool. He spent a 
week in Auburn Prison; he exchanged clandestine messages 
through closed teeth with other prisoners, he ate prison food, 
he occupied a cell and he worked under prison rigor. 
Scoffers can call this quixotic. In Osborne’s case it became 
historic because it helped to fertilize the emotion and give di- 
rection to the ideas that made his work and influence possible. 
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After this week in prison he proceeded to the great adventure of 
helping to organize inmate participation in government in Auburn 
Prison. Shortly thereafter, as warden of Sing Sing, he encouraged 
the prisoners there also to set up a self-governing organization. 
Inmate participation had never gone anything like so far in a 
prison for adults. As a consequence, Osborne became the hero of 
prisoners and his peculiarly sensitive personality enabled him to 
exercise great influence over individual offenders; stories of that 
influence read like fiction today. All this while he was stirring great 
numbers of people to a comprehension of the stupidities of the old 
repressive prison régime—and making easier in many places 
improvements and reforms that would not otherwise have come so 
quickly. It is possible that in this last respect he made his greatest 
contribution and that his influence, at a later date, will be found to 
have been most permanent. 

Mr. Tannenbaum gets the greater part of this story into his 
book, of which parts were published in Survey Graphic in 1930-31. 
He does not give a calm statement of the personal characteristics 
and the peculiarities as an administrator that made Osborne an 
unhappy figure in his official relationships. But he has prepared an 
interesting, factual and documented account of Osborne’s relations 
to American prisons—the story of Osborne of Sing Sing by one of 
his admirers. It gives little hint of the constructive work being 
done in American prisons today. But until a better biography 
is written, it will stand as the most comprehensive account of the 
most original—and perhaps the most important—person in Amer- 
ican penology in many a long decade. Winturop D. LANE 
Trenton, N. 7. 


After Repeal 


TOWARD LIQUOR CONTROL, by Raymond B. Fosdick and Albert L. Scott. 
Harpers. 211 pp. Price $2 postpaid of the Survey Graphic. 
ARLY in February 1933, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., commissioned 
the authors of this little book to study the methods which had 
been tried out at home and abroad to curb intemperance through 
regulation of the sale of liquor; and to recommend a liquor-control 
code which would help to focus intelligent opinion and lead to 
popular demand for an ordered rather than a chaotic method of 
dealing with the legalization of alcoholic beverages. Messrs. Fos- 
dick and Scott set themselves to answer the questions: How much 
control are Americans willing to stand for in their present temper; 
how can the public opinion of the moderate drinker be used to curb 
the lust of the immoderate drinker and the cupidity of the manu- 
facturers and distributors of alcohol; how can education in temper- 
ance best be promoted? 

The administrative devices advocated are keyed to reduce and 
to stamp out bootlegging, to favor the consumption of beverages of 
lighter alcoholic.content, and to eliminate as far as possible private 
profit. The largest degree of local option compatible with the right 
of minorities to obtain liquor for consumption at home is advocated. 
The protection of minority opinion against majority control prom- 
ises to become an interesting aspect of our current democratic 
process. 

The sale of beer and natural wines in places separated from the 
sale of spirits, fortified wines and heavy beer is advocated. The 3.2 
percent beer is held to be non-intoxicating in fact and it is proposed 
that it be dispensed practically with a minimum of control. Wines 
of less than 12 percent alcoholic content are to be sold freely for off- 
premises consumption, but restricted to eating places for sale by the 
glass. The abandonment of the licensing system in favor of a state 
liquor ‘‘Authority” is advocated as the best means of curbing the 
misuse of the high alcoholic content liquors. The ‘‘Authority” will 
establish and maintain the tone of dispensaries, the kind and 
amount of advertising, and discourage overuse of hard liquor by 
sellers and individuals, and eliminate in high degree the element 
of private profit. 

The proposals with respect to taxes are most interesting and sug- 
gestive. Production and import taxes would be levied by the 
national government so as to eliminate interstate competition in 
manufacturing liquor. State taxes would be made low enough to 
discourage bootlegging. An ingenious system of computing the tax 
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rate has been worked out which takes account of four factors o 
desirability, —i.e. (1) alcoholic content, (2) cost of production, 
(3) loading to discourage consumption, (4) a penalty on luxury 
consumption. The tax on 3.2 percent beer is fixed at ten cents a 
gallon, on light wines forty cents a gallon, and on the strong liquors 
at three dollars a gallon. Finally it is proposed to levy a heavy 
profit tax on everyone engaged in the business that will reduce the 
glamour of large and easy profits. 

The book is recommended to all social workers. It is clear 
sighted in its acceptance of the facts of the present situations, and 
it presents the most carefully thought-out plan for preventing the 
return of profit-making in the shape of the old saloon that is likely 
to be produced. ALBERT J. KENNEDY 
Headworker University Settlement, New York 


Dark-Brown Germany 


GERMANY ENTERS THE THIRD REICH, by Calvin B. Hoover. Macmillan. 
243 pp. with Index. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HITLER'S REICH: the First Phase, by Hamilion Fish Armstrong. Macmillan. 
73 pp. Price $1 postpaid of Survey Graphic. : 


THE GERMAN JEW: His Share in Modern Culture, by Abraham Myerson and 
Isaac Goldberg. Knopf. 170 pp. with Index. Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic, 


NAZI CULTURE: the Brown Darkness Over Germany, by Matthew Josephson. 
John Day Pamphlets, No. 33. 32 pp. Price 25 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
T was to be expected—a flood of books about the Nazi revolu- 
tion in Germany. Books hot off the griddle,.compounded of 
last-minute newspaper dispatches, hasty impressions and conclu- 
sions, and hot prejudice one way or t’other. It is of course too soon 
for the gathering of dependable facts and the study of swiftly 
changing conditions. With surprised satisfaction, therefore, one 
comes upon so worth-while and most timely an analysis and 
synthesis as that by Prof. Calvin B. Hoover, professor of economics — 
at Duke University and author of The Economic Life of Soviet 
Russia. It is undeniably the most important book thus far issued 
about the overturn in Germany. Uncommonly readable, too, and 
largely free of the defects of commission and omission inevitable in 
a book obviously prepared in a hurry, about a hot fluid subject, 
shifting hourly; concerning which none can fail to have emotions 
pro or contra, however conscientiously restrained. There are 
vaguenesses, sometimes outright confusion of ideas—anyway of : 
words, such as Marxian, Communist, Socialist—in somewhat in- 
discriminate bundling together of Communists, radicals and lib- 
erals of other types, and Social-Democrats, whose aims might be 
and usually are widely divergent, even contradictory. But that — 
seems to me a superficial defect, for Professor Hoover certainly is 
clear in showing the Social-Democrats as neither Marxian nor 
socialist but essentially bourgeois in.psychology and purpose; as 
much so as our own Roosevelt Progressives of two decades ago; 
weak and vague in their ideas and strategy toward both radicals 
and conservatives. Indeed, his luminous narrative of the events and — 
conditions leading up to the present situation, of the naiveté 
and blundering of the men who have passed across the stage, 
almost justifies, pragmatically, ruthlessness on the part of any 
revolutionary movement in stamping out every spark of potential — 
counter-revolution. The story of the Weimar Republic, in its 
futility and its extinction curiously parallels that of the Kerensky 
régime in Russia. The author is wise, I think, in not attempting in 
a book of this kind, too much in the way of appraisal, ethical or 
economic, or of prophecy; though he does summarize the situation 
in a paragraph of ominous import, including this: 


The opportunity for economic development depends upon the ~ 
maintenance of peace with other ‘countries, and in this direction 
the prospects are not bright. The fanaticism of both the leaders 
and the masses of the party is a serious obstacle to the successful 
development of the economic system in Germany under National 
Socialism. The violence and turmoil both within the party and out- 
side it are anything but a hopeful augury. 


Time alone, perhaps a very short time, can tell the story to 
which Professor Hoover’s book is an admirable introduction. 


LREADY in these columns (Survey Graphic, October) I have 
sufficiently commented upon Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s 
Hitler’s Reich: the First Phase. It is mentioned here as a fit com- 


panion to Professor Hoover’s book in supplying reliable back- 
ground for the understanding of events in Germany. 


MEASURE of the folly (not to mention the inhumanity) 

of the Nazi treatment of the Jews is supplied by The German 
Jew, by Abraham Myerson, professor of neurology in Tufts 
College Medical School and Isaac Goldberg, lecturer on Hispano- 
American Literature at Harvard University. It discusses brilliantly, 
tersely, the ‘‘new anti-semitism,” but its chief contribution is an 
amazing list of German-Jewish achievements and achievers in 
science, medicine, philosophy, music, art, drama, literature, the 
credit for which Germany of the moment has deliberately, wan- 
tonly, disclaimed, repudiated. It is fallacious, even from its own 
point of view, because Jewish genius is by no means confined to 
German Jews, nor German genius to Jewish Germans. Genius is 
not in any sense or degree monopolized by or predominant among 
Jews. The truth is that superiority is not and never was or will be 
a matter of race at all; also, ever remains the question of definition 
—what constitutes superiority? Anyway, this book is a body-blow 
to the whole detestable postulate of racial excellence (claimed by 
every race for itself!). 


F Josephson’s Nazi Culture it is enough to say that it is a 
contribution of heat rather than light. Well-justified heat, 

and competently done; but heat nevertheless. It is essentially a 
pamphlet of propaganda, written by a Jew, spitting-mad. Without 
being a Jew, I share his indignation and disgust and agree in the 
main with his conclusions; sad, too, because just now, and probably 
for a long time to come, in Germany ‘“‘the door is closed to free 
inquiry and experiment and thought; to the kind of civilization 
that might have brought to Europe a lasting and glorious peace.” 

Joun PALMER Gavit 


THE COMPANY OF NATIONS 


(Continued from page 610) 


of the diplomatic corps stationed in it are accredited to it and give 
themselves primarily to cultivating their immediate good relations 
with it. 

Geneva, on the other hand, is not a capital at all. That is, it is 
not the capital of any country. It can therefore become—in a true 
sense—a world capital. It indeed already has the tone and tempera- 
ment of a world capital. It already—also—has a certain number of 
“legations” conducting negotiations in it not only during the ses- 
sions of the League but all the time. It similarly has a consulate of 
the United States government which is much more than a consulate 
and which with a considerable staff is busy all the time in its ob- 
servations of world developments. 

The family of nations should have a hearth; and there is no 
hearth that could be suggested for it so suitable through accumula- 
tion of recent circumstances as Geneva. It is there that the lessons 
learned from the League era and the conference era should be built 
into an edifice perhaps less ambitious but perhaps more useful. 

The diplomats accredited to ““The Company of Nations” at 
Geneva should reside there not to enforce a formula but only to 
operate a forum. The constitution of “The Company of Nations” 
would contain only one sentence. It would be: 

“The governments signatory to this constitution agree to main- 
tain envoys of the highest diplomatic rank in Geneva continuously 
for conversations and negotiations regarding matters of inter- 

_ national interest.” 

Thereupon those envoys, together with their technical advisers, 
would become a perpetual world conference for all those multitudi- 
nous matters which have been the themes of so many separate 
conferences during the last fifteen years. They would become 
permanent world specialists in world relationships. 

They would not fly to Geneva to attend seven days of a League 
Council session and then fly back to Prague. They would not ap- 
pear at Geneva to consummate a treaty (Continued on page 638) 


little Graziella 
wants a gold star 


MontTH AFTER MONTH, she hopes to see that star “for neatness” 
shining on her report card. It’s never there. 

It should be! And one way to help put it there is to give Graziella’s 
mother some extra help to keep her children and home cleaner. 

Fels-Naptha will give her extra help. For two busy cleaners work 
side by side in this friendly golden bar. Unusually good soap and 
plenty of naptha. They loosen dirt quicker—even in cool water. They 
make it easier to get more washing and cleaning done. 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, 
mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


ANNUITIES 


A safe practical plan for guaranteed 
protection in advanced years 


4 bes Annuity is a fixed, 
guaranteed income, paid to you at regular inter- 
vals—as long as you live. It may be large or 
small, depending upon your needs and resources. 
You do not have to be medically examined. 


You can make definite regular payments 
(monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually) 
towards an Annuity to begin in later life. The 
earlier you start on this plan, the larger the Life 
Income you will receive. 

Or you can make a single payment for the pur- 
chase of an immediate life income, paid to you 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or annually as 
long as you live. 

There is an Annuity plan to fit your present cir- 
cumstances and your future needs. 


Consult with your John Hancock agent 
or address the John Hancock 
Inquiry Bureau for information 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Inall times of stress a strong anchor of safety 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me information about Annuities. 
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New Books for the Times 


* 


SA 


W. W. NORTON & CO., Inc. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE NEW PARTY POLITICS 
By A. N. HOLCOMBE 


New class lines are forming more important 
than the old sectional lines upon which our 
pois parties were founded. The author, 

rofessor of Government at Harvard Univer- 
ae presents a program for a system of urban 
politics which can meet the needs of the new 
America. $1.75 


SOCIAL CREDIT 
By C. H. DOUGLAS 


First American publication of Douglas’s fa- 
mous book on Consumer Credit completely 
revised to the summer of 1933. “ Major Doug- 
las’s proposals have for months occupied an 
important place among the various plans 
pu forward to counter the economic crisis.” — 

ondon Times. $2.00 


WE MOVE 
IN NEW DIRECTIONS 


By H. A. OVERSTREET 


Shows us how to meet the problems of a 
changed world with new, more effective meth- 
ods of thought and action. “It penetrates 
what is beneath and behind present move- 
ments.” — New York Times. Fourth Large 
Printing. $3.00 
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(Continued from page 637) on the arms traffic in a month and then 
disappear from the Hotel des Bergues. They would not summon 
retinues of journalists and promise them “solutions” by next 
Monday. They would change Geneva from being a succes- 
sion of shows into being a scene of international humdrum house- 
keeping, with the chefs producing new dishes only when adequately 
concocted. 

Among such dishes, naturally, would be efforts to prevent wars 
threatened or to compose wars begun. If ‘“The Company of Na- 
tions” found itself unable in any given instance to contrive any 
such efforts, too bad! But, also, well and good! It would have fallen 
short of no engagements. It would have falsified no faiths. If, on the 
other hand, it should find itself able to bring such efforts into ac- 
tion, it would at any rate hearten the world by its unexpected 
success as much as the present League disheartens it by its surpris- 
ing failure. 

In other words, and in sum: 

Why not simply create a world diplomatic corps which shall be 
a mere specialized (though lofty) top-story for the various numerous 
localized diplomatic corps already familiar to us? Why not provide 
the world, as we now provide individual capitals, with an ac- 
credited agency for continuous consultation without any for- 
mulated promised prospects? Why not, after having tried to evoke 
idealism from the ozone, try to evoke it from the soil? 

We have discovered that we are no company of angels. Shall we 
then say that we are no company at all? That would be an untruth. 
Let us revert to our natures and proceed as what we are: a com- 
pany of nations, tangled, tentative, exploratory, destined never 
to absolute arrivals but always to debatable adventures. 


EDUCATION FOR WHAT? 
(Continued from page 621) 


the new education will undertake to further. 

At the same time, the educational clientele is being widened. 
The great teachers of the past have nearly all been instructors of 
adults, but we have had a spell of concentration on the supposedly 
pliable mind of the child. Now it is being realized all over again 
that any effort at social betterment must be directed toward all 
age levels at once. The acceleration of political and economic 
changes has made it absurd to think that any education can ever 
be completed. 

Does this mean that education, as one of the instruments of social 
change and control, will take responsibility for the thinking of our 
people at all the age levels, from kindergarten to a lively and open- 
minded old age? Not to the extent of setting up a norm for the new 
society and driving everybody to fit himself to it. We can be sure 
of that. Educators, or at least their leaders, are still aware of the 
wise dictum that telling a man what to think is telling him not to 
think at all. They insist on the method of science and the testing of 
seductive hypotheses. John Dewey has said what he would be ex- 
pected to say: “We frankly accept the democratic tradition in its 
moral and human import . . . there is a difference between a soci- 
ety which is planned and a society which is continuously planning 

. . namely, the difference between dogma and intelligence in 
operation. .. .” 

We can believe that neither the young who are its victims, nor 
those who are thinking about generations to come, are advocating 
any jerry-built substitute for the present defective order. They still 
have faith in the sometimes footling, sometimes inspired progress of 
democracy. The question which needs desperately to be answered, 
but which no one can answer now is whether or not the chance will 
be given for working the changes out in this way. What the youth ~ 
of the country will do depends on what happens to the economic 
system itself. A temporary restoration of “prosperity” will give a 


| breathing space. If the homeopathic methods of reforming capital- 


ism are effective, the danger will be that when acute discontent de- 
parts, our thoughtful concern for the future will go with it. If, on 
the other hand, millions of the young remain idle and placeless, 
they will be the shock troops of somebody’s new army, with a 
formula on their banners and joy in their hearts because they are 
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ked to do something in the world—anything as long as it enlists 

uscles and brains and arduous devotion. The young are perhaps 
10 more apt at self-delusion than their elders, but they prefer illu- 
ions of action to those of hopelessness. 

But this is less likely now than it was a year or even six months 
ago. The world-swing upward is a reality, in spite of the fact that 
it is tragically slow in affecting the lives of individual sufferers, 
and if we keep our heads this country will get its share of recovery. 
The struggle ahead is the often mentioned race between education 
and disaster, but it will probably be disguised as a struggle between 
education and renewed complacency. Can schools and colleges and 
the looser patterns of adult learning really prepare a whole people 
for constant and enlightened change? Can absolutism and dogma, 
which are easily managed, give place to tentative conclusions, 
alertness, and an earnest but free-moving scepticism? Do teachers 
dare to cease being purveyors of things as they are and become 
prophets of things as they might be? They cannot, we may say con- 
fidently, if the present public attitude toward the function of the 
teacher is not reformed. This brings us to the third element in the 
situation, the generally held idea of a teacher’s function. 

If recently graduated students are aching with resentment be- 
cause the social system took care of them too kindly for a while and 
then turned them loose, and the leaders of thought in the educa- 
tional profession are determined that they shall have a share in the 
job of making things over, will society as a whole silence the one 
group with bribes and the other with the customary threats? This 
question is hardest of all to answer, even with a guess, because no 
one can say how deeply the experience of the last four years has cut 
into the permanent ideas of the men and women who pay taxes and 
vote. If we cram ourselves, in our present alarm, into tighter social 
molds, education will find it exceedingly difficult to prepare for 
intelligent social mobility. If we abandon the new disciplines as 
soon as they begin to bring us profits—as we have tended to do 
before—education will have to struggle for its right to take a longer 
view. In either case, this will be a fight worth watching. There are 
a million teachers in the United States and they are tired of taking 
full responsibility for the future without having a voice as to what 
sort of a future it shall be. 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OF PLAN 


(Continued from page 628) 


a willingness to defer the gratification of the moment for anticipated 
good in the future. They do take out insurance, start savings 
accounts, seek to own homes, and invest for security. Can we not 
show them that these personal plans, these self-interested designs 
for living, depend in the long run on some social plan in which 
stability, security, and order provide the climate for the future 
harvest? The present crisis is a primer for that lesson. 

Second, we may try to offset the conclusion that because they 
cannot plan their individual lives it follows that social life certainly 
cannot be planned. We can show that we can plot better curves for 
health and population in western civilization than we can for per- 
sonal fortunes. John Doe may die tomorrow, but society is not 
going to die tomorrow. Marx was at least a half-prophet; Norman 
Angell did foresee the meaning of modern war. History, statistics 
and curves, social philosophers, even the Utopians, have given us a 
kind of social mind and moments of vision. Communication is 
surely an instrument of social thinking. As a group we may be able 

to do something about Time and Foresight that the unit cannot. 
And last, this shared mind may become more and more social. 
That would mean that more individuals would be willing to give 
up the potential personal chance of a lucky break in the interests of 
an orderly social development. Some even now do put their own 
stake into the pot of the common good. For to think of plan at all 
means to have faith that the human race is worth planning for—not 
because the plan will serve self-interest, avoid revolutions, or 
master machines for leisure’and luxury, but because only thus can 
men achieve dignity and faith. We want not an alternative to 
chaos, but a share in our own destiny. 


“Books to ‘Read— 
“Books to Give 


THIS CHANGING 
WORLD 


Samuel S. Fels 


“How to raise the level of living and enlarge its 
limits, Mr. Fels discusses with fine illumination. 
Among the many current books inspired by the con- 
viction that we stand at a crucial choice of ways it is 
notable because of the breadth of its scope and the 
idealism with which both its thinking and its practical 
exposition are imbued.’’ — New York Times. 

This extraordinarily stimulating book by a successful 
business man illuminates the whole range of social 
and economic ideas now being put forward by the 


present administration. /|lustrated by Van Loon. 
$2.50 


SIDNEY AND 
BEATRICE WEBB 


Mary Agnes Hamilton 


For more than a generation Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb have ranked with England’s leading econo- 
mists and political thinkers. This brilliant biography 
illuminates recent social and industrial progress. 


$3.50 


THE LUCKY LADY 


Margaret Prescott Montague 


The author of “Closed Doors,” those poignant 
stories of deaf and blind children in a state school, 
now writes an inspiring book of praise of this era of 
science which has restored her sight and hearing. 


$1.00 


OUR STARVING LIBRARIES 
R. L. Duffus 


The author of “Books: Their Place in a Democracy’”’ 
has made an incisive study of the effects of the 
depression on our public libraries. $1.25 
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2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE CHURCH AND 
THE PRESENT SITUATION 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION IN AMERICA 
by Hugh T. Kerr 
Minister Shadyside Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A vigorous handling of the great issues facing the Chris- 
tian church today and a challenge to better work. $1.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND INDUSTRY 
IN AMERICA 
by Alva W. Taylor 
Professor of Social Ethics, Vanderbilt University 


For many years a leader in the work of stimulating the 
interest of the church in labor, Prof. Taylor now puts his 
thought into a compact volume of great usefulness. $1.00 


TODAY’S YOUTH AND TOMORROW’S 


WORLD 
by Stanley High 
Radio preacher, journalist, and author 
A book for youth by one who knows how youth thinks 


and feels. Intensely interesting to young people and equally 
good for those who are older. $1.00 
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¥ Not only pleasure for Christmas, but also help- 
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SiG. puto 
106,000 entries; 1,268 pages; 1,700 illustrations. 
The new Fourth Edition brings Webster's Collegi- 
ate right up to date. And the new low prices make 
ita bigger value than ever before. Thin-Paper 
Edition: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, 

$7.00; Limp Pig: gskin, $7.50. Purchase of your 
bookseller, or send order and remittance direct 
to the publishers, or write for full information, 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
319 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 


Who Are the Unemployed? 
10,000 OUT OF WORK 


(Industrial Research Studies XXII) 
By EWAN CLAGUE AND WEBSTER POWELL 


First attempt to measure the causes of unemployment in an average group on 
“‘made-work"’ relief in Philadelphia, with pertinent recommendations for 


$2.00 


CASE STUDIES IN UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Industrial Research Studies XII) 


Edited by Marion Elderton. Foreword by Paul S. Kellogg 
Introduction by Helen Hall 
$3.00 
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community action in the future. 


BROTHERS’ KEEPERS 
(Continued from page 607) 


the essential stupidity of struggling with effects while the cau 
went uncontrolled? 

I was still hesitating at that jump, for after all I am only cul 
generations away from the tract and the sandwich, when the old 
man shambled out of the shadows of a doorway. He was a dread- 
ful old man. His voice was a whine. Half his hand, I noticed ir- 
relevantly, was gone. 

Young Tom, amused and aloof, watched me pass him, not the 
efficient Fenied slip, but a dollar bill. ““Well, well, Lady "Bountif 
ful’s going big tonight, isn’t she? Was that for luck?” 

“Yes, for luck. For the luck he’s had, for the luck you won’t 
have to take. He’ll never make the next jump. You will.” . 

*You’re darned right I will, Lady Bountiful, and so will you 
In fact we’re both in the air this very minute, Rvilether we knoll 
it or not or even whether we like it.” 


THE GOAL OF GOVERNMENT 
(Continued from page 589) 


t 


becoming the juristic sages of a new national order; to sketch our 
clutter of states and localities re-formed by planned wholesale 
amendment of statutes and constitutions adopted at referendum 
elections by masses of voters enthusiastically saying yes to their 
hopes. *I'were Wells but ’tis not likely. 

As it seeks its goal our actual government, however imperfect, is 
at war. The phrase of 1787 is still true: we must “promote the gen- 
eral welfare,” but these words have become obscure. Repeated 
depressions have convinced many of us that it is the economic 
process itself, as now organized and operated, that must be remade 
and brought under government; that laissez-faire economics, espe- 
cially as to finance and monopoly, have put government under 
business so far that we have no decent control of either, not even 
the ability to keep business from committing periodic suicide. 

The words of Henry of Navarre, which the Bourbons forgot, are 
clear enough: “‘France has a king that every peasant may have a 
chicken in the pot on Sunday.” We applaud and the wholesale 
poultry trade would willingly make it two chickens but we do not 
like to add tha’ grim requirement of the Arab tribesmen: that the 
Sheik must protect the poor against the rich. It is unpleasant to 
think that perhaps Henry’s goal cannot be reached save by the 
Arab route. The fight to make the whole business process work well. 
is also a fight to overthrow interests entrenched in specific business 
processes that have worked badly. As one notes the struggle over 
the price of railroad rails, that over hog-production and processing, 
those as to the automobile, coal, sugar and tobacco codes, the long 
tug-of-war with big banking, the extreme difficulty of getting 
enough weight given to the needs of the people as consumers, it 
becomes clear that the New Deal has brought not economic peace 
but a sword to our politics. On the NRA stamp, unfortunately, it is 
the business man who is out of step with the others. Since he is the 
one through whom, as we see it, our material general welfare is to 
be promoted, that stamp symbolizes quite pointedly the present 
crisis. . 
We are not interested in political progress today unless economic 
progress depends upon it. We hope it does not. By constituting full 
government in the President and his aides, however temporarily, 
we avoid one issue in order to handle the ci In the long run’ 
both government and business must not only go on but also get 
better. What we all want now is to have government make business 
do its stuff. Mr. Roosevelt is king in order that raw materials be 
had from farm, forest, mine, ocean and oil well, put through the 
plants, the Goods handed over the counter and ranged for use in 
closet, garage and pantry. 

The need for doing this is bitterly real. Forget the entire hell of 
unemployment, assume it to have vanished. Nevertheless, the mass 
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f us here in the United States are proletarian, are poor. We want 
oods which we cannot buy because, it is said, these have been 
verproduced. That is theory; in fact we are bad customers. We 
annot exert, much as we wish to, the pull of purchase which alone 
an keep the wheels turning. 

Whether the mass of our population has been put in that fix by 
he inscrutable will of Providence or by our own shortcomings as 
ndividuals, by the iron operation of economic law or by the subtle 
raudulence of monopolistic and financial power is of no conse- 
uence. The first cause is beyond our analysis; the second is refuted 
'y unemployment; the third depends on your own private theol- 
gies of economics; the fourth we have never either understood or 
ubdued. The majority of us look to the Presidency to lead in free- 
ng our working lives from whatever malign forces have made us 
oor in the midst of unprecedented national riches. 

Confused by the changes since 1900 we now have neither theo- 

ies nor principles to limit national action. Nobody cares what the 
ew order is called. If Russians eat and Germans have lodgings 
hen food is Bolshevist and shelter is Nazi, to some plaintive minds. 
obody cares. Government ownership, operation, control, price- 
ing, arbitration, valuation, and so on, are no longer bogies but 
nerely devices. If practical benefits ensue, the outraged principles 
of Founding Fathers and rugged individualists will have to lick 
heir own sores. 
Pouting Wall Street, as it threatens to play in some other back- 
yard, seems to many sober men merely a financial maverick to be 
‘oped into line. If New York cannot tame the Stock Exchange then 
ashington must. One hears that from conservative college pro- 
essors. Our maidenly bankers still blushing from the embraces of 
Kreuger, Insull et al., try to insist that the national government 
must give pledges never never to flirt with horrid inflation, any- 
where, any time. That strikes many people as mere gall and 
impudence. Experts are to advise power, not to dictate to it, for the 
responsibility is not theirs. Our government today is national and 
free to act. 


ACK of law and order made the barons essential to mediaeval 
England and hence so powerful that they were the chief foes of a 
new national rule under the King, though that rule alone could ex- 
tend and make permanent the law and order which England had to 
have. The barons played their part again in our own age of eco- 
nomic chaos. Will these specific corporate forces now take their 
place as upholders of the throne or as its foes? The weapons here 
are not field guns against castles but credit and price in the market. 
Organized economic interests cannot face government in a contest 
of power but they can pursue a Fabian policy. The effort toward a 
new order can be slowed up, pulled apart, misrepresented to pub- 
lic opinion and barked at in elections, challenged in the courts year 
after year by taking serial advantage of technicalities. The cor- 
porate form of organization is practically permanent, the electoral 
form has to be re-based every few years. Public support, by 
expressed approval and opinion, alone can even the scales. Far too 
many of our most effective organs for forming opinion have 
hitherto been allied with the barons, with those who had something 
to give. The support The New York Times gives to the gambling 
activities of Wall Street, to acts of power by high finance, is a mar- 
vel of simplicity. In the long run circulation must follow public 
opinion. 

All these difficulties are made worse by the storm of change in 
which our age has its being. Inventions create and destroy inter- 
ests, no process is permanent, the economic land-marks shift, the 
very nature of money and credit in relation to our business process 
is disputed. Therefore we improvise, we experiment, on the fixed 
base of centralized national and almost unrestricted political power 
organized under the President. Fixed, that is, “for the duration.” 
Unless we intend a national economy planned to promote the 
general welfare, our goal of government will be merely to get by 
the depression. Then political ancestralism will grip us again and 
business, not politics, will rule. A nation, as well as a man, is the 
sum of its choices. Whether we like it or not our country is the 
master of its own fate today. 
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$2.50 
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$4.00 
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By Leonard D. White, University of Chicago. 365 pages, 
$4.00 
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Stuart A, Rice, University of Pennsylvania. 229 pages, 
$2.50 
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Illustrated Lecture by 


JOHN ADAMS KINGSBURY 


Secretary, Milbank Memorial Fund 

Co-author “Red Medicine” 

on 
“Public Health Service in the Soviet Union” 
Wednesday, Dec. 6, 1933, 8:30 P.M. 
TOWN HALL 
123 West 43rd St., N. Y. C. 
Tickets may be obtained from 


TECHNICAL BUREAU, 80 East 11th St., New York City 
or at door Admission 50 cents 


The greatest gift one can offer 
to many a young man (or young 
woman) this year. 

@ Solid chunks of Babson’s own 
experience are here in profusion. 
Amazingly helpful for young men now 
seeking employment, it Is also valuable 
for young women, parents and business 


educators. A book of plain common 
sense by one of the men best fitted to 


give it. 
$1.50 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE JOY PEDDLER 


A Novel 
by A. H. Shoenfeld 


If Petronious who in his ‘‘Satyricon"’ recorded the foibles and the perversi- 
ties of the Romans in the days of Nero were alive today he might employ 
the style and the approach that the author of The Joy Peddler has used to 
record the Woman Question, and the manners of our present-day Pleasure 
Dispensers. 
““ ... your remarkable book, ‘The Joy Peddler.’" 

— Havelock Ellis 


Walter Winchell 
under the caption Salty Stuff, says: 


“The privately distributed ‘The Joy Peddler’ is quite a book. It is so 
pointed and so blunt that already there is great talk of vengeance on the 
part of some meri and women exposed in their alleged ways of going along. 
The book is a small sensation in the bulb belt, where it takes prussic acid 
to get a kick out of the frequenters. 

“‘Even the columnists who frequent the all-night rendezvous get a 
mention, few of the regular habitues are overlooked and even the society 
representatives are ‘suckers for left jabs.’”’ 


VARIETY 
under the caption JOY PEDDLER PANIC says: 


“The new ‘Joy Peddler’ book, bootlegged at $25 a copy, has the 
Mainstreeters in a frenzy. It deals with the Broadway night life in a thinly 
disguised vein. Characters are easily recognizable with reference to the open 
secret of a male and female night club host and hostess.’’ 


THE JOY PEDDLER 


now in its second printing limited to 2,000 copies, was originally offered at 
$10.00 if subscribed to before publication date, and then published at $12.50. 
However, during the controversy over this work, when the book was seized 
by the District Attorney, and subsequently released, it sold at a premium 
price of $25.00 a copy. 


ONLY $2.98 
DELIVERY FREE 


The Union Library Association 


118-120 East 25th St., New York City 


America’s oldest mail order Book house. Est. 1884. Satisfaction or your money 
back. Send for free Holiday Bargain Book Catalog No. 247SG 


IS THERE ENOUGH TO GO ‘ROUND? 


(Continued from page 599) 


appears to be a matter of a few years. Unless substitutes are devel- 
oped, or resources conserved by far better methods of exploitation 
and utilization, we must be chary of predicting vast increases in 
production. \ 
A definite ceiling to possible living standards is furnished by the 
transportation load, the availability of raw materials, skilled labor, 
present housing facilities which would limit capacity operation in 
many industries, the inevitable decline of certain natural re- 
sources, and the fact that only 25 percent of industry is organized 
for mass production. Excessive optimism is distinctly out of place 
when these limitations are given due weight. Sunshiny predictions 
as to ten- or twenty-fold increase are downright nonsense. To secure 
any such levels, the plant must be redesigned, relocated and rebuilt, : 
and a whole new science of substitute commodities developed. My 
guess is a three-fold maximum, and I base it primarily on the trans- 
portation limitation. Within these limits, however, the General | 
Staff can still work out enormous economies for application to the’ 
budget of the wayfaring man. Let us make them explicit: 


1. The General Staff can demand more durable goods. By dou- - 
bling the life of a motor car, piece of furniture, pair of socks, razor 
blade, towel, carpet, electric fixture, tennis racket, or what you" 
will, the quantity of goods in use theoretically doubles without 
much increase in cost. Nearly all articles are now made under the 
compulsion of rapid replacement. Vendibility being the objective 
of business enterprise, this course is logical and inevitable in an 
economic system dominated by business. When business enterprise 
is replaced by central planning, quick replacement becomes 
illogical and scandalously wasteful, even as it was to the craftsman 
of 1830. By means of standards, specifications and the use of some- 
what more energy—remember there is plenty of energy to spare— 
the quality of most American goods can be greatly improved. 
Automobiles can run 300,000 miles (taxicabs already do), razor 
blades last a lifetime, certain fabrics never wear out. On this pro- 
gram the same amount of raw material can go two or three times” 
as far. This not only increases living standards, but conserves 
natural resources at the same time. 


2. The General Staff can release all patents and suppressed in- 
ventions for immediate operation. The new electric-light bulb, con- 
suming for equal candlepower about one fiftieth as much current, 
would be given to the consumer. (Private power companies are 
naturally hesitant as to giving it to him now.) Heaven and the Patent 
Office alone know how many cardinal inventions are at present 
locked up or blocked because of the fear that they will hurt some- 
body’s vested interest. Under the assumptions of this article, there 
are no vested interests to hurt. I give you, in passing, the Dymaxion 
car, the new electric house furnace, the new arched hollow brick. 
All must struggle desperately for life, in the courts and out of them, 
under the present system. All can immediately be put to work in a 
functional society, with healthy rewards to the inventor, as in 
Russia. 


3. An unknown but manifestly great saving is possible by liqui- 
dating present restrictions on output by workers. S. E. Mathewson — 
has explored this dark territory and come to some surprising con- 
clusions (Restrictions of Output Among Unorganized Workers, 
Viking Press, 1931). He finds an exceedingly widespread and in- 
grained institution. Efforts of management to speed-up production 
in recent years have been repeatedly offset by the ingenuity of 
workers in collectively lying down on the job. Conscious of the 
omnipresent threat of technological unemployment they have 
taken to quiet and effective sabotage as naturally as a turtle draws 
within his shell when danger threatens. Who shall be the first to 
cavil at this tropism? If, however, the threat of economic insecurity 
is removed, and a job on a high living standard guaranteed, we may 
expect to see a dramatic increase in output per man-hour in those 
establishments or services where energy (Continued on page 644) 
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Prohibition has gone—What NOW? 


‘HIS book embodies the results of the 

study, sponsored by Mr. Rockefeller, 
of experience in Liquor control in the 
U. S., Canada and European countries, 
and includes a statement as to what 
world experience indicates as the most 
promising measures of promoting tem- 
perance. “One of the most important 
books published this year.’’ —Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


WALTER LIPPMANN says: 


“There is no comparable book to the 
problem as Americans must deal with 
it ...mno other book which analyzes 
so clearly and comprehensively our 
peculiar problem.” 


S 
“The Rockefeller report has done a service 


to the country and to the cause of tem- 
perance.”’ — Baltimore Sun. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


THE ROCKEFELLER PLAN 


answers the question in this book 


TOWARD 
LIQUOR 
CONTROL 


By Raymond B. Fosdick and Albert L. Scott 
With a Foreword by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 
49 East 33rd Street NEW YORK 


It you believe 
insurance means 
security —read 


NSELURITY 


A CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 
by Abraham Epstein 


Executive Secretary for the American Association 
for Social Security 


It shows how little you get when you buy insurance 
under present-day institutions. Dramatically, force- 
fully, the author reveals their faults, and presents a 
program of Social Insurance which means real secur- 
ity for you in old age, sickness, unemployment, etc. 
“Hardly anybody will fail to find in the book all the 
information on every variety of social insurance...” 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News. “His book super- 
sedes Rubinow’s Social Insurance which has been 
the standard work on the subject since 1916.”— 
American Library Association Booklist. Foreword 
by FRANCES PERKINS, U. S. Secretary of Labor. 
$4.00 


at all bookstores, or direct from 
HARRISON SMITH and ROBERT HAAS, 17 E. 49 St., N. Y. 


For those who wish a clear and authoritative 
explanation of what psychology has contribu- 
ted to modern knowledge, we recommend 


SEVEN PSYCHOLOGIES 


EDNA HEIDBREDER, Ph.D. 


“A readable, non-technical, and useful book,” 


says Ira S. Wile, M.D., in The Survey. 


“A highly informing presentation,” says the Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


“It is a real guide book in finding one’s way through 
the seeming confusion in the young science of 
psychology,’ says the Garrett Tower. 


“No similar volume, so far as this reviewer knows, 
gives an equally complete, unprejudiced and well- 
balanced survey of this important body of material,” 
says The Christian Century. 


STUDENT'S EDITION $2.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY 
COMPANY 


35 West 32nd St. New York City 
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(Continued from page 642) has not displaced human la 


4. Finally, let us not forget the growing importance of servi 
as against goods in high energy civilizations. Energy releases la 
The service industries require labor, and not much else. The Get 
eral Staff is thus enabled by conserving labor on the indus 
front to throw it into the service front—and to raise standards b 
virtue of more doctors, nurses, dentists, hospital attendants, clini 
operators, research workers, statisticians, teachers, foresters, play 
ground attendants, highway workers, traffic directors, muré 
painters, librarians, actors, dancers, entertainers, linemen, repail 
men, servicers of home equipment and so on. In this department th 
limitations of transportation load and physical production do ne 
apply. While the General Staff may not be able to push goods f 
personal consumption beyond certain rigorous margins, it has 
free hand to push these collective and cultural services as hight 
available manpower warrants. It is in this department that” 
straight per family budget calculated in tonnage or in dolla 
becomes almost meaningless. These services belong to no famil 
but to the whole community, and they are civilization itself. 


HESE four factors, added to the more obvious economies ¢ 

functional control, would: I believe, operate in say a decade t 
produce an average Hemera, of living at least three times highe 
than a simple health and decency budget. If you must have | 
money total—though I warn you it means almost nothing—pet 
haps $6000 worth of consumers’ goods a year at 1929 prices, plu 
the collective and cultural services which absolutely defy all pecu 
niary appraisal. You will live much more comfortably and secur 
more out of life than most families in 1929 did on $10,000 a year 

The above estimates are admittedly crude, and in the nature ¢ 
pioneering work. Nobody, to my knowledge, has ever passed thi 
way before. If they have value, and I believe they have, it is fo 
their qualitative rather than quantitative analysis. I have tried t 
set forth the major factors which must be considered; factors whicl 
too frequently are disregarded in the usual optimistic estimates 
We must be sure, initially, which we are discussing: a Utopia 
plant, or the present one; we must remember the appalling diffi 
culty of housing—which everybody seems to forget; we must bi 
mindful of harsh limitations like the transportation load; we mus 
be careful to distinguish between goods and services, between con 
sumers’ goods and producers’ goods; we must think primarily i1 
terms of connected energy rather than in manpower and work 
weeks. | 

Also, unless one is prepared to face a long, hard transition stage 
it is cruel to submit hifalutin’ estimates promising to make every 
body rich. If this study is worth anything, it shows that you canno 
make everybody rich. You can make everybody in America eco 
nomically secure, well supplied with mass production comforts 
reasonably happy, let us hope, but not rich as a stockbroker count 
material riches. You cannot lift the Georgia Negro so far as tha 
with present equipment. 

We can keep a small class of glittering spenders as a sort o 
national display, if you please, much as a municipality keeps a zoo 
It could be as numerous as in 1929—say one family in a thousand 
To supply this menagerie with the gilded cages to which it is ac 
customed would be no trick at all—a mere drop in the total flow o 
consumers’ goods. In the economy of scarcity, the luxury goods o} 
nobles and of land-owners came forcibly and painfully out of the 
hide of peasant and craftsman. We still think in those terms. But ¢ 
forty-fold increase in energy has made such thinking obsolete. The 
rich often set us a bad example, true, but their bill for luxuries is < 
postage-stamp. The system whereby they become rich, however— 
the vendibility principle—has grown onerous beyond bearing 
The flow of energy will no longer tolerate its shackles. An economy 
of abundance has been trying to operate on the folkways, laws, 
constitutions, property relations, laid down in an economy ol 
scarcity. It will not run. A system based on function must shortly 
replace the present muddle or the whole social structure will cave 
in. 

In this inventory I have tried to indicate what Americans may 
reasonably expect from such a system in its opening phases. 
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Harry L. Hopkins, Federal Relief 
Administrator, says: 


EAR this in mind, that of the three and 
one-half million families who have come 
to us at least three million of them have come 
to us for the first time, come to us with the most 
sertous problem they have ever had confronting 
them tn their lives. They should be permitted 
to come to people with skill, and competent in 
the direction of relief. 


Students may enter at the beginning of 
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° s y. 
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Spring Quarter, Apr. 2-June 13 


Summer Quarter 


First Term, June 18-July 20 
Second Term, July 23-Aug. 24 


Students who wish to enroll for Field Work Courses 
for the Winter Quarter, 1934, must file application 
with the Dean of the School before December 20, 1933. 


Announcements on request 


Smith College School 
for Social Work 


A Graduate Professional School offering courses 
leading to degree of Master of Social Science. 


— Academic Year Opens July 1934 — 


Smith College Studies 
in Social Work 


A Quarterly published by the School 
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Contents for December 1933 


Differential Treatment of Unemployment Relief 
Cases... Francis Schwab. Methods and Results 
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Clinic... Elizabeth Bullwinkle. Parental Behavior 
as an Index to the Possible Outcome of Treatment in 
a Child Guidance Clinic . . . Frances Miller and 
Laura Richards. 
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Former American Red Cross disaster relief worker 
wishes position in unemployment relief work, child 
welfare visitor or homefinder, or any position with a 
future. References. 7189 Survey. 
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Books displayed at the National 
Conference of Social Work 


The Survey Book Department 
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urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 
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Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National. | 
Non-profit making. q 


foot Litnad oo 


(Agency) 


130 East 22nd St. New York | 


ODD 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc.| 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 East 41st StreEET, NEw YorK 
Lexington 2-6677 
We are interested in placing those who have | 
a professional attitude towards their work. 
Executive secretaries, stenographers, case | 
workers, hospital social service workers, settle- 
ment directors; research, immigration, psychi- 
atric, personnel workers and others. 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the par! 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year 
450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing some men and women are burdened, anxious 
needing help in meeting perplexing personal problems, 
a retired physician offers friendly counsel. No fees. 
7168 SuRVEY. 


Something New— 
New Noiseless Typing made available to all business 


THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL 
The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small typewriter, 
light, compact, built for the exacting service of office use. Capable of the 


highest grade of typewriter performance—writing, manifolding or cutting of 
stencils—AND IT IS NOISELESS. 


MARY R. ANDERSON 
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Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES — 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Community Chests 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
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in such fields as education, employment and re- 
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tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
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RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 
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Health 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 


OF HEARING, INC. — Promotes the cause | 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Mrs. James F. Norris; 
Executve Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 1537-—35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. an 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION — 450 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
laim H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carries, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK — William Hodson, President, New 
York City; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-first annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Kansas City, May:20-26,°1934. Proceedings are 
sent free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of fivé dollars. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


Recreation. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 
happy play and recreation. 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS | 


Religious Organizations 


Tr 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 
Students, Anne Seesholtz 

Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
-TIONS — Mrs; Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Mise 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 local 
Y.W.C.A.’s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, INC. — 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mra. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
office (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCI- 
ATION (Inc.) promotes jobs for crippled and 
disabled, also social welfare; furthers legislation, 
research, scholarships;. membership open to all. 
President, Oscar M: Sullivan, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Homer W. 
Nichols, State Capitol, Frankfort; Kentucky. 
Annual convention, Louisville, Kentucky, October, 
1934. 
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Keep up Momentum 


Jj you read that during many recent 
months, in spite of the financial de- 
pression, the American people enjoyed better 
health and had a lower deathrate than ever 
before, you may wonder why. One outstand- 
ing reason is that our people were well pre- 
pared, physically, to resist sickness. 


In past decades, millions and millions of. 


dollars were invested to prevent as well as 
to cure disease. They returned rich health 
dividends. The movement for healthier 
living conditions in all parts of the country 
had gained such momentum that temporary 
obstacles and difficulties failed to check 
its progress. 


You know that the deathrate from tuber- 
culosis has declined steadily. You know 
that smallpox, typhoid and diphtheria can 
be prevented. You hope to see the day 
when in this country whooping cough, 
measles and scarlet fever will disappear, 
as yellow fever and cholera did — thanks 
to scientific preventive methods. Scien- 
tists are faithfully working day and night 
for these victories. 


The lower deathrate is due in no small 
measure to the present efficiency of hos- 
pital and nursing services that have re- 


quired years in which to develop. In assuring 
pure water, safe milk, clean food, swept streets - 
and proper sewerage systems your Health and 
Sanitation Departments did their part in mak- 
ing health records in 1932 and 1933. 


Some of the forces upon which the health of 
people depends are financed by state, county 
and local appropriations. But many of the 
forces which have contributed so greatly to 
general welfare—the Red Cross, the Tuber- 
culosis Associations, the Cancer Societies 
and others—are largely dependent upon 
private contributions. 


Today the forward health movement has 
been slowed down in some localities 
because of reduced appropriations and 
smaller contributions. In certain other 
communities much of the official health 
work has stopped. 


While the people of our country are work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, collectively and 
individually, torestore material prosperity, 
no greater tragedy’ could befall them than 
to sacrifice their greatest wealth — their 
health. If you would have increasing 
health and decreasing disease, keep up 
the power and the momentum of the 
health movement. 
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